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VVrHO  was  it  that  originated,  as  a  practical  system  of  sea- 
iighting,  the  decisive  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line  of 
battle  ?  This  long-agitated  question  has  been  recently  revived 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  as  a  claimant  in  behalf  of  his  father ; 
and  we  have  gone  through  with  much  interest,  though  without 
entire  certainty  of  result,  the  controversy  to  which  his  claim  has 
given  rise.  There  is,  we  believe,  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  professional  men,  both  as  to  the  uniform  expediency  of 
the  manoeuvre,  and  concerning  the  historical  question  of  its  ex¬ 
clusive  use  in  modern,  at  least  in  our  own  times.  For  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  immediate  inquiry,  it  may,  however,  he  taken  for 
granted,  that,  in  naval  conflict,  the  line  of  battle  was  first  broken 
bv  Sir  George  Rodney’s  own  ship,  the  Formidable,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1782. 

In  a  work  published  some  short  time  since,  it  was  stated  by 
8ir  11.  Douglas,  that  his  father.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  Rodney’s 
first  captain  in  that  engagement,  urged  repeatedly  and  ineffec¬ 
tually  on  the  Admiral,  and  at  last  wrung  from  him  by  impor¬ 
tunity  a  reluctant  consent,  to  carry  the  flag-ship  through  an 
opening  in  the  French  line.  This  statement  was  supported,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  by  the  disinterested  testimony  of  two 
officers,  still  living,  who  were  then  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Formidable,  and  witnessed  the  whole  transaction.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  chose  to  quarrel  with  these  allegations ;  with  Sir 
H.  Douglas  for  making  them,  and  with  the  witnesses  for  sup¬ 
porting  them.  The  article,  which  General  Mundy  seems  to 
think  as  decisive  an  affair  as  any  breaking  of  the  line  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  appeared  to-  us,  when  we  read  it,  though  authoritative 
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ill  its  tone,  to  halt  iniserahly  in  its  reasoning.  Tlicrc  was  much 
ami  excecilingly  supercilious  browbeating  of  tlie  evidence; 
there  was  a  mighty  fuss  about  considering  the  fame  of  great 
men  as  ‘  public  property  * ;  there  were  queries  and  innuendoes ; 
there  was,  in  brief,  a  multitude  of  words,  hut  neither  proof  nor 
disproof.  In  answer,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  unanswer¬ 
able  answer  to  all  this.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  returned  to  the 
charge  with  a  mass  of  iloeiimentary  testimony  and  incidental 
illustration,  before  which  the  (Quarterly  has,  hitherto,  been 
mute,  'riie  volumes  under  review,  throw  no  light  whatever  on 
the  (jiiestion.  (Jeneral  Mundy  shelters  himself  behind  the  Re¬ 
viewer  ;  puts  cons|)icuously  forward  the  very  (juestionahle  re¬ 
miniscences  of  Richard  (annherland  ;  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
a  very  guarded  statement  by  Sir  Ciilhert  Rlane,  which  avoids 
grappling  with  the  gist  of  the  business,  and  closes  with  an  ex¬ 
pressive  intimation,  that  it  was  h'lglil if  fortunate  for  liord  Rod¬ 
ney  to  ‘  have  had  about  him  an  oflicer  so  gallant,  intelligent, 
*  and  energetic  ’  as  Sir  C  harles  Douglas. 

Hut  there  is  another  and  exceedingly  interesting  question, 
which  requires  deiinitive  settlement,  before  the  credit  of  this 
manoeuvre  can  be  assigned  either  to  the  Admiral  or  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Heet.  Was  either  of  them  aware  that  it  had  been 
laid  down  systematically  by  an  able,  but  navally  inexperienced 
landsman?  Ciencral  Glumly  makes  very  short  work  with  this 
knotty  point,  contenting  himself  w  ith  the  dry  observation,  that 
Mr.  C  lerk’s,  of  I’^lgin  (Eldin),  claim  to  have  suggested  the  move¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Cu'orge,  has  been  *  completely  negatived  and  for 
‘  ever  set  at  rest  ’.  W  e  must,  however,  confess  that,  after  having 
read  the  strong  reasoning  on  the  contrary  side,  given  in  the 
late  Number  of  the  Juliidnirgh  Review’,  we  require  something 
more  tangible  than  vague  negation  or  convenient  evasion.  Wc 
have  not  the  means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  settlement,  and 
are  unw  illing  to  multiply  words  on  a  question  of  fact ;  hut  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  letter  of  the  Count  de  CJiuichen,  on  which 
General  Mumly  relies  as  a  positive  proof  of  prior  intention  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Rodney,  though  it  by  no  means  invalidates 
the  statement  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  does,  in  conjunction  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  w  ith  De  Cirasse,  give  some  sup- 

{>ort  to  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  the  Admiral  previous 
iiiow  ledge,  not  resulting  from  his  own  investigation  and  inven¬ 
tion,  hut  obtained  from  communication  with  others.  Self-sug¬ 
gestion  is  usually  hold  in  enterprise ;  hut,  in  realizing  the  plans 
of  others,  many  of  the  motives  to  decided  conduct  are  absent; 
and,  neither  in  the  indecisive  action  with  De  Guichen,  nor  in 
the  victorious  contest  with  De  Grasse,  can  we  trace  the  firm 
grasp  of  a  well-digested  system,  or  the  thorough-going  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  predetermined  plan.  He  all  this  as  it  may,  Rodney’s 
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fame  rests  upon  a  foiiiulatiou  that  cannot  be  aftected  by  any  re* 
suit  of  these  controversies.  He  was  a  fearless  man,  a  consum¬ 
mate  conunaniler ;  and  the  correspondence  which  is  here,  for 
(he  first  time,  laid  before  the  public,  exhibits  his  character  to 
an  advanta^^e  which  is  in  no  way  aided  by  the  very  imperfect 
labours  of  the  Editor.  Yet,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
found  a  subject  that  more  demanded  faithful  dealing  and  in- 
tcHi'jcnt  elucidation.  There  are  circumstances  in  llodney’s 
life  that  require  much  explanation ;  and  it  behoved  his  Bio¬ 
grapher  to  clear  up  difliculties,  to  refute  censure,  and  to  give  a 
Fair  exposition  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  plausibility  to 
accusation.  Very  little  of  this  has  been  done ;  and,  while  we 
express  gratitude  for  what  is  given,  w^e  cannot  but  record  our 
regret,  that  so  much  has  been  left  for  future  biographers  to  sup¬ 
ply,  though  with  inferior  means  and  increasing  disadvantages. 

‘  It  hath  been,’  says  an  ancestor  of  the  Admiral,  ‘  a  constant 
*  tradition  in  our  family,  that  we  came  into  this  land  with  Maud, 

‘  the  Empresse,  from  foraigne  parts;  and  that  for  service  done 
‘  by  Walter  Kodeney,  in  her  wars  against  King  Stephen,  the 
‘  Usurper,  she  gave  them  lands  and  estates  in  this  kingdom.* 
The  manuscript  which  thus  records  the  primal  honours  of  the 
Uodeneys,  is  a  curious  document,  written  by  the  last  of  the  family 
in  the  male  line,  and  preserving  many  interesting  particulars  of 
its  history,  in  the  quaint,  but  expressive  language  of  the  time. 
We  are  half  tempted  to  cite  the  passage  in  which  the  bereaved 
pnrent  bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  lost  son,  the  last 
Iieir  of  his  house ;  but  pithier  matter  lies  before  us,  and  we  pass 
on.  The  line  of  Uodeney  did  not  run  out  its  course  without 
supjdying  materials  for  at  least  secondary  history.  A  daughter 
of  the  family  w  as  wdfe  to  Thomas  Burdet,  basely  murdered  by 
sentence  of  servile  judges,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
for  words  spoken  in  anger  ‘  concerning  a  white  buck  which  the 
‘  king  killed  in  his  parke.*  Good  Sir  John  Kodeney,  ns  they 
‘  called  him,*  obtained  that  honourable  addition  from  his  con¬ 
duct  when  offered  a  reward  for  his  skill  in  jousting ;  he  asked 
and  obtained  *  an  abatement  of  the  king’s  silver,*  in  behalf  of  his 
tenantry.  Sir  Edward  Kodeney,  in  IGll,  aided  Sir  William 
Seymour  in  his  elopement  with  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  that  <late,  a  deep  tragedy  had  darkened  the  family 
annals.  W’e  shall  give  the  particulars  as  stated  by  Wilson,  in 
bis  life  of  James  the  First. 

‘  Fninces,  daughter  of  Thonms,  Viscount  Bondon,  who  was  the 
greatest  l)oth  for  birth  and  beauty  in  her  time,  married  one  Prannel,  a 
vintner’s  son ;  and  he  dying  soon  after,  she  became  a  widow ;  upon 
whom  Sir  (ieorge  Rmliiey*  a  gentleman  in  the  west  (suitable  to  ner 
person  and  fintune)  fixing  his  love,  had  gwKl  hopes  from  her  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  it ;  but  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford,  being  entangled  w'ith 
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licr  fair  ovt*s,  and  she  havinj;  a  tnn^  of  her  graudfather’s  ambition,  left 
Umliiey,  and  married  tin*  earl. 

‘  Ibnlney,  having  drank  in  too  much  affection,  and  not  being  able 
with  his  reastm  to  digest  it,  summoned  uj)  his  scattered  spirits  to  a 
most  desjM'rate  attempt,  and  coming  to  Amesbury,  where  the  earl  and 
his  lady  were  then  resident,  to  act  it,  he  retired  to  an  inn  in  the  town, 
shut  hinis<*If  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wrote  a  large  paper  of  well-com- 
])ose<l  verses  to  the  countess  in  his  own  bbssl  (strange  kind  of  coni- 
j>osedness),  wherein  he  Iniwails  and  laments  his  own  uidiappiness  ;  and 
when  he  had  si'iit  them  t(»  her,  as  a  sad  catastro])he  to  all  his  miseries, 
he  ran  himself  U|mhi  his  sword,  and  so  ended  that  life  which  he  thought 
death  to  enj(»y,  leaving  the  countess  “  to  a  strict  remembrance  of  her 
inconstancy,  and  himst*lf  a  desjK*rate  and  sad  spectacle  of  frailty.”* 

'rite  Sir  Kdward  llodiMiey  wbo  aided  in  the  escape  of  Ara¬ 
bella  Stuart,  and  who  afterwards  compiled  the  memoir  which  * 
has  supplied  us  with  these  scraps  of  family  history,  married,  in 
l()l  i,  ‘  a  lady  of  (iueen  Anna’s  privie  chamber.’  The  wedding 
was  superb :  the  ‘  marriage  feast  ’  w  as  at  the  Queen’s  charges ; 
and  King  dames,  who  loved  such  merry-makings  to  his  heart, 
knighteil  the  hriih‘groom  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Richard  Mony- 
plies,  in  the  I’ortunes  of  Nigel.  ‘  The  presents  in  plate  given 
‘  unto  my  w  ife,’  (pioth  the  higidy  honoured  Sir  Edward,  ‘  that 
‘  day  by  great  lords  ami  ladies,  and  others  her  friends  and 
‘  kindred,  did  amount  in  vjilue  near  2000  pounds ;  but  my 
‘  charge  in  apparel,  wedding-gloves,  scarfes,  and  rewards  to 
‘  those  that  brought  the  presents,  did  fully  etptalit' 

From  a  collateral  branch  of  this  ancient  and  respectable  fa¬ 
mily,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  descended.  His 
grandfather  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry;  and  his  father 
campaigned  in  the  Spanish  war  as  a  cornet  of  horse,  but,  after 
brief  service,  quitleil  the  army  for  a  (piiet  and  retired  life  at 
Walton-upon-Thames.  (ieorge  Rrydges  Rodney  derived  his 
baptismal  names  from  his  sponsors.  King  (leorge  the  First,  and 
the  Duke  ofChandos:  he  was  born  Feb.  IJ),  1718,  and  received 
his  education  at  Harrow’ School.  He  went  early  to  sea;  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  in  17.‘IJ),  captain  in  1 74^;  and  when  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  took  a  vessel  of  equal  force.  In  June 
1717,  he  was  w  ith  the  squadron  that  intercepted  the  French  St. 
Domingo  convoy  ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  sliared  in 
Admiral  Hawke’s  victory  oil’ Cape  Finisterre.  From  1718  to 
I75‘^,  he  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  on  the  New¬ 
foundland  station;  and  in  the  latter  year,  having  returned  home, 
he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash.  In 
February  I7.*)d,  he  married  Lady  Jane  Compton,  who  died 
four  years  after.  He  sailed  with  Hawke,  when  the  latter  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fruitless  bombarding  expedition  to  Rochefort;  and 
he  assisted,  under  Boscawen,  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg.  In 
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May  1750,  lie  was  ])ronioteil  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
took  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  equipped  for  the  bom- 
hardiiient  of  Havre,  where  an  expedition  was  in  preparation, 
supposed  to  be  destined  against  the  British  territory.  He  did 
his  work  skilfully  and  with  success :  the  hostile  armaments  were 
crippled,  and  their  intended  enterprise  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  17()1,  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
liCeward  Island  station,  and,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Moncton,  took  Martinique.  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Admirafs  character,  that  he  systematically  set  at  nought  that 
dry  and  rigid  construction  of  orders,  by  which  too  many  officers 
are  apt  to  make  excuses  for  their  own  timidity  or  indolence; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  he  gave  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  determination  to  act  on  his  own  conviction  of  sound  policy 
and  discretion,  rather  than  on  convenient  suggestions  of  punc¬ 
tilio.  Having  received  authentic  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  designs  on  Jamaica,  and  that  a  squadron  was  on  its  way  to 
the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  that  enterprise,  he 
iininediately,  although  Jamaica  was  not  within  the  limits  of  his 
coininaiid,  took  measures  for  the  safety  of  that  valuable  island, 
despatching  a  strong  division  to  its  assistance.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  inspire  General  Moncton  with  similar  feelings ;  and 
he  rather  dryly  observes,  that  having  ‘  again  solicited  the  Ge- 
‘  noral  for  a  body  of  troops  ’  lying  unemployed  at  Martinique, 

‘  he  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  seems  much  con- 
*  cerned  at  the  present  distress  of  Jamaica,  but  does  not  think 
‘  himself  sufficiently  authorized  to  detach  a  body  of  troops 
‘  without  orders  from  England.*  As  for  himself,  Rodney  quietly 
expresses  his  hope,  that  the  Admiralty  will  not  blame  him  for 
so  construing  his  instructions,  as  to  hold  himself  ‘  obliged  to 
‘  succour  any  of  his  Miijesty’s  colonies  that  may  be  in  danger  ;* 
and  states  his  determination  to  sail  for  Jamaica  ‘  without  a  mo- 
‘  incut’s  loss  of  time.’  A  letter  from  an  officer  serving  in  the 
expedition  to  Martinique,  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  the 
exertions  of  the  sailors  engaged  on  shore,  as  to  make  it  worth 
citing. 

‘  All  the  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  W'crc  landed  as  soon  as 
jMissihle,  and  dragged  by  the  Jacks  to  any  jH>int  thought  pro|)er.  You 
may  fancy  you  know'  the  spirit  of  these  fellows ;  but  to  sec  them  in 
action  excet‘ds  any  idea  that  cun  lie  formed  of  them.  A  hundred  or 
tw'o  of  them,  witli  ropes  and  pulleys,  will  do  more  than  all  your  dray- 
horses  in  London.  Let  but  their  tackle  hold,  and  they  will  draw  you 
a  ciinnon  «)r  mortar  on  its  proper  carriage  up  to  any  height,  though  the 
weight  be  never  so  great.  It  is  droll  enough  to  see  them  tugging 
along,  with  a  good  tw’enty-four  pounder  at  their  heels:  on  they  go, 
huzzaing  and  hallooing,  sometimes  up  hill,  sometimes  down  hill ;  now 
'ticking  fast  in  the  brakes,  presently  floundering  in  the  mud  and  mire ; 
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bwetirin^ . and  as  c:iri*h*ss  of  every  tliinj;  Imt  the  matter 

coiiimittiHl  to  their  charp*,  as  if  death  or  danger  laid  nothing  to  do 
\\  ith  them.  We  had  a  tlionsiind  of  these  hnive  fellows  sent  to  our  as¬ 
sistance  hy  the  admind  ;  and  the  service  they  did  us,  both  on  shore  and 
on  the  water,  is  incredible.' 

'Fhe  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  in  February  17()o,  recalled 
Rodney  from  bis  active  service.  In  tbe  following  January,  he 
was  made  a  l)aronet,  and  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  married  a 
second  time,  lie  was  appointed  Ciovernor  of  Cilreenwicb  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  that  ollice  distinguished  himself  by  attention  to  tbe 
comforts  of  tbe  pensioners.  ‘  'I'here  are  very  few  young  sailors,* 
was  bis  reply  to  one  who  thought  him  too  liberal  in  that  way, 

‘  that  come  to  London  witlunit  paying  (Ireenwicb  Hospital  a 
‘  visit ;  and  it  shall  be  tbe  rule  of  my  conduct,  as  far  as  my  aii- 
‘  tbority  extends,  to  render  tbe  old  men’s  lives  so  comfortable, 

*  that  tbe  younger  (younker?)  shall  say,  when  be  goes  away, 

‘  “  Who  would  not  1)0  a  sailor,  to  live  as  bap})y  as  a  prince  in 
'  bis  old  age!”’  In  .lanuary  1771,  be  obtained  tbe  appoint¬ 
ment  of  C'ommander-in-Chief  on  tbe  Jamaica  station:  in  H7I, 
lie  was  superseded. 

The  four  ensuing  years  were  spent  in  depression,  and  chiefly 
in  an  exile  which  can  hardly  be  called  voluntary,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  bis  only  refuge  from  a  gaol.  His  fortune  had 
never  been  large,  and  a  handsome  person,  with  gentlemanly 
manners,  bad  made  him  an  acceptable  associate  in  fasliionable 
society.  I  ie  w  as  warm-hearted  and  profuse  ;  nor  has  be  escaped 
tbe  imputation,  tbongb  it  is  discredited  by  bis  Riograpber,  of  a 
disposition  to  gambling.  ‘  Many  were  tlie  fortunes,’  it  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  observed,  *  that  were  wrecked  at  tbe  Dutchess  of 
‘  Hedford’s  assemblies,  w  here  Sir  (jleorge  was  a  frequent  guest.* 
M  ben  be  accepted  tbe  appointment  to  the  Jamaica  station,  be 
bad  been  compelled  to  resign  tbe  governorship  of  (ireenwicb 
Hospital,  and  an  attempt  to  procure  tbe  government  of  Jamaica 
bad  failed.  His  circumstances  became  hopelessly  embarrassed, 
and  be  was  under  tbe  necessity  of  seeking  security  from  arrest, 
by  taking  up  bis  residence  at  Faris.  Fairly  in  1778,  finding  that 
matters  were  pressing  to  a  rupture  w  ith  France,  be  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty,  tendering  bis  services.  Tbe  answer  was  cold  and 
discouraging,  though  Lord  Sandwich  bad  always  made  tbe 
greatest  professions  of  friendship,  and  ollicers  of  much  inferior 
twetensions  to  himself,  were  appointed  to  important  commands, 
lie  now  determined  on  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  as¬ 
sistance  toward  tbe  discharge  of  bis  debts,  that  be  might  obtain 
an  audience  of  tbe  King,  and  represent  personally  tbe  circum¬ 
stances  ot  bis  case.  His  friends  failed  him,  and  be  was  ex- 
Iricatcil  from  bis  embarrassments  by  the  liberal,  but  reluctantly 
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accepted  aid  of  a  Frenchman,  Marshal  iiiron.  It  was  a  chi- 
vali'ic  hnsiness  altogether,  on  the  Marshal’s  side;  for  he  well 
know  Sir  (Jeor^e’s  ahilities,  and  that  he  risked  his  own 
hv  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act. 

‘  rjM)n  the  arrival  of  ihe  intellijrcncc  at  Paris  of  Sir  (iinirgc’s  great 
ami  ileeisivo  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
the  jHipiilation  of  that  city  were  inflamed  with  the  im»8t  violent  rage 
ami  rest'ntinent  against  the  Marechal,  vehemently  reproaching  him 
with  having  brought  that  calamity  upon  their  nation,  and  even  pro- 
m'ding  to  threiits  of  personal  violence,  at  which  the  Marechal,  little 
moved,  replied,  *  that  he  gloried  in  the  man  wliost*  lilierty  he  had 
effected,  and  in  the  victory  which  he  had  so  nobly  won.’ 

‘  In  some  of  the  notices  which  have  been  heretofore  published  re- 
qMTting  Sir  (ieorge’s  detention  at  Paris,  it  has  been  confidently  stateil, 
that  pending  tliis  jieriod,  Marechal  Piron  waited  upon  the  Admiral, 
with  an  offer  from  the  king  <>f  France,  of  a  high  command  in  his  fleet, 
since  he  could  in»t  obtain  employment  in  that  of  (treat  Ilritain  ;  and 
that  Sir  (ieorge  immediately  replied,  “  Had,  Sir,  this  proposal  come 
from  v«mrself,  I  sliould  have  resented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  insidts 
you  eould  have  offered  me.  Since,  however,  it  emanates  from  a  quarter 
uliic/i  can  do  no  tcrongf  I  shall  only  answer  that,  though  my  own 
country  has  forgotten  me,  she  alone  is  entitled  to,  and  shall  have  the 
Is'st  services  I  can  afford  her.”  Of  the  veracity  of  the  a  1  Hive  anecdote, 
it  is  im])ossihle  at  present  to  produce  any  positive  proof.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  creuited  in  the  iiohle  Admiral’s  own  family.* 

By  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  banking-bouse  of  Drumnionds, 
the  pecuniaiy  advance  made  by  the  Marsbul  was  immediately 
discharged;  lint,  althongli  tlie  King,  in  a  personal  audience, 
promised  that  be  should  be  employed  on  the  first  opportunity, 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  1771)  that  he  hoisted  his 
ri.ig  as  commander  of  a  fleet  destined  for  the  West  Indies.  This 
was  a  season  of  severe  trial  to  the  energies  of  the  nation.  Parly 
spirit  was  at  its  beiglit ;  its  disastrous  efi'ects  were  strongly  felt 
among  the  ofHccrs  of  the  navy;  and  Keppel’s  ill-fought  battle 
off  Tsliant  exhibited  a  lamentable  evidence  of  its  ])revalencc. 
Dining  the  period  of  his  constraineil  inactivity,  Rodney  em- 
|)loye(l  liimself  in  drawing  up  able  memorials  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Admiralty.  At  length,  on  the  21)tb  of  December,  1771),  he 
sailed  on  that  eventful  command  which  was  to  confer  immortality 
on  his  name.  Ilis  letters  to  Lady  Rodney,  during  the  interval 
of  preparation,  shew  the  intentness  with  which  lie  was  bent 
tqioii  his  service,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  that  he  made  to 
forward  the  e(|nipment  of  his  Heel:  they  give,  too,  advantageous 
illustration  of  his  family  attachments. 

‘  Our  dear  girls*  pictures  are  hung  up  in  my  cabin  ;  I  own  it  is  a 
very  great  relief  to  me  w'hen  I  hsik  at  them  ;  at  the  same  time  I  abuse 
^hc  painter  most  heartily.  The  dog  shall  never  draw'  iiiiiie,  he  has 
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»o  much  injustice  to  them.  Give  iny  dearest  love  to  them  and 
tlie  other  little  ones.' 

Before  Uoilney  hail  been  ten  days  at  sea,  he  had  rich  earnest 
of  a  j>rosperous  cruise.  On  the  8tli  of  January,  1780,  he  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  convoy  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail,  laden 
with  provisions  and  naval  stores ;  seven  of  them  were  vessels  of 
war;  the  whole  were  captured.  His  next  despatch  w’as  dated 
from  Gibraltar  Hay,  and  announced  a  signal  victory,  gained  on 
the  Kith  and  17th,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Juan  de 
Langara.  Besides  those  that  were  destroyed  or  crippled,  ‘five 
‘  Spanish  men-of-war,  ns  fine  ships  as  ever  swam,*  were  taken. 
In  his  public  letter,  the  Admiral  deemed  it  politic  to  describe  in 
terms  of  eulogy,  the  behaviour  of  his  captains ;  but,  in  his  letter 
to  Lady  llodney,  he  told  a  different  tale,  Lpoke  of  his  reluctance 
to  ‘  have  the  world  believe  that  there  were  ofKcers  slack  in  their 
‘  duty,’  and  avowed  his  conviction,  that  ‘  without  a  thorough 
‘  change  in  naval  atfairs,  the  discipline  of  our  navy  ’  would  l)e 
‘  lost.*  1 1  is  language  concerning  himself,  was,  as  it  behoved  to  be, 
lofty — ‘  1  can  defy  envy,  malice,  or  even  villany,  to  tax  me  with 
*  not  having  done  my  duty  even  to  the  utmost  extent.*  His  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  w  as,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order.  When  closing 
with  the  enemy,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  doubtful  re¬ 
specting  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  called 
the  master  of  the  Sandwich — ‘  Master,*  was  his  brief  order, 

‘  this  ship  is  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  merchantmen  or 
‘  small  ships  of  w  ar.  Lay  me  alongside  the  biggest  ship  you  can 
‘  see,  or  the  admiral,  if  there  be  one.*  The  Corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box ;  and  some 
wag,  who  recollected  that  the  same  compliment  had  been  paid 
to  Admiral  Keppel,  on  his  very  questionable  triumph  over  the 
French  fleet,  but  that  the  material  of  the  box  was  heart-of-oah^ 
launched  the  following  very  tolerable  jeu  d* esprit. 

*  Each  Admiral's  defective  part, 

Satyric  cits,  you've  told ; 

That  cautious  I^cshorc  wanted  heart, 

And  gallant  Rodney,  gold. 

*  Your  wisdom,  London's  Council,  far 

Our  highest  praise  exceeds, 

In  giving  each  illustrious  Tar 
Hie  very  thing  he  needs. 

‘  For  Rodney  brave,  but  low  in  cash. 

You  golden  gifts  bespoke ; 

To  Keppel  rich,  but  not  so  rash, 

You  gave  a  hcart^ef^oak' 

1  here  is  nothing  that  lets  one  so  completely  into  the  secret 
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of  character,  as  the  inspection  of  corrcsponilcnce ;  not  merely 
when,  ns  in  the  case  of  Rodney  and  his  family, — including  hia 
dotr,  Loup,  whom  he  usually  refers  to  with  that  pleasant  kind- 
heartedness  which  indicates  good  humour  and  ailectionate  dis¬ 
positions, — it  is  the  simple  overflow  of  the  feelings ;  but  even 
when  it  is  tainted  by  selflshness,  or  stiffened  by  the  full  dress  of 
odicial  and  diplomatic  intercourse.  We  have,  in  this  way,  some 
rather  curious  illustrations  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Though 
there  appears  to  have  been  something  of  early  intimacy  between 
him  and  Rodney,  yet,  when  the  latter  needed  his  interest  and 
patronage,  the  minister  of  the  Marine  was  cold,  distant,  formal. 
When  the  neglected  officer  had  forced  himself  upon  obser¬ 
vation,  obtained  the  royal  notice,  and,  in  the  lack  of  willing  and 
eflicicnt  leaders,  been  appointed  to  command,  then  came  ur¬ 
gencies,  half-hints  of  want  of  energy,  recommendations  to  favour, 
and  all  the  little,  irritating  bye-play  of  small-minded  authority, 
but  when  the  gallant  seaman  hud  placed  himself  in  the  eye  of 
the  nation, — swept  the  Spanish  convoys — defeated  De  Langara 
— relieved  Gibraltar — and  thus  rescued  his  country  from  fears 
and  depression  ;  then  did  his  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty  take  up 
a  different  descant,  and  claim  for  himself  the  praise  and  honour 
of  having  called  forth  from  obscurity  the  Blake  and  Nelson  of 
his  day. — ‘  1  have  pitched  upon  a  man  who  knows  his  duty’ — 

*  1  am  eager  in  dealing  out  to  all  around  me  the  praise  due  to 
‘  your  merit* — ‘  /  hate  obtained  you  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
‘  of  Parliament*; — with  much  other  flummery  of  the  same  sort, 
which  Rodney  seems  to  have  received  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
and  to  have  prized  at  its  just  value. 

In  the  action  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  we  have  already  intimated 
that  Sir  George  had  reason  to  be  much  displeased  with  some 
of  his  captains :  he  was  destined  to  experience  still  more  vex¬ 
atious  effects  from  their  waywardness  or  cowardice.  In  one 
short  month  after  reaching  Barbadoes,  he  brought  to  action  a 
sujKuior  French  fleet  under  the  Count  dc  Guichen ;  and  it  is  on 
this  occasion  that  he  is  supposed,  by  bis  Biographer,  to  have 
manoeuvred  w  ith  the  deliberate  purpose  of  breaking  the  French 
line.  We  much  doubt  this;  but,  however  it  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Sir  George  Rodney  displayed  admirable 
seamanship.  He  first  gained  the  weather-gage;  he  next 
brought  his  line  of  battle  in  close  formation  against  a  section  of 
the  hostile  fleet;  but,  when  he  signalled  his  ships  to  engage,  he 
was  grossly  disobeyed,  and  the  enemy  escaped.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  one  of  the  very  few  officers  who  really  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  engagement,  was  Captain  Molloy, — the  same, 
we  believe,  who,  under  Lord  Howe,  committed  the  very  fault 
which  he  was  now  conspicuous  in  avoiding.  The  two  captains 
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most  disgracefully  deficient,  had  both  risen  from  the  lower 
classes;  one  of  them  had  once  been  coxswain  of  an  admiral’ 
barge  :  he  was  subsecjuenlly  broke. 

‘  The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  the  French  governor  of  Martinique,  after¬ 
wards  naid  a  visit  to  England,  and  l)ecaine  exceedingly  intimate  with 
lx>rd  H<Klney.  This  engageiiieiit  having  on  one  occusum  la^come  the 
topic  of  conversution,  the  Munpiis  said,  that  one  of  his  oHicers  was  on 
l)uard  Count  de  Guichen’s  ship,  and  that  the  French  admiral,  appre- 
tiating  the  masterly  munieuvre  by  which  his  opp<»nent  had  contrived 
to  force  him  into  action,  as  well  as  the  noble  example  he  set  in  his  own 
ship,  iK'trayed,  by  his  countenance  and  certain  expressions,  the  anxiety 
he  felt  for  the  result  of  the  conriict.  This  anxiety  w^as  in  some  man¬ 
ner  shared  by  his  military  friend,  who,  however,  upon  observing  that 
few  of  the  llritish  Heet  were  dis|M>Hed  to  partake  of  the  glory  and 
danger  of  the  attack,  relieved  the  spirits  of  De  (niichen  by  exclaiming, 
Courage,  General!  the  English  desi*rt  their  commander."* 

Uodney  now  felt  the  necessity  of  decided  measures :  his  own 
honour  and  the  inUnests  of  his  country  had  been  basely  com- 

Jiroinised,  and  he  was  determined  to  he  triHed  with  no  longer, 
f  he  hud  not,  like  Nelson,  the  happy  skill  of  winning  hearts,  he 
possessed,  in  perfection,  the  genius  of  command  ;  and  he  at  once 
assumed  the  lofty  attitude  which  was  imperiously  called  for  by 
the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  lie  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  odicers,  that  he  should,  in  the  event  of  battle, 
hoist  his  flag  on  board  a  frigate,  and  that  if  his  slightest  signal 
were  not  instantly  and  implicitly  obeyed,  the  neglect  would  be 
punished  by  immediate  supersession,  lie  hung  on  the  track  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  at  length  gained  sight  of  De  Guichen; 
hill  no  con>iileration  would  induce  that  cautious  commander  to 
risk  an  action.  *  For  fourteen  days  and  nights,  the  fleets  were 
*  so  near  each  other,  that  neither  olKcers  nor  men  could  \ye  said 
‘  to  have  hail  sleep.’  T'his  stern  schooling  had  its  expected 
effect  on  Rodney's  refractory  subordinates. 

‘  My  eye  on  them’,  he  writes,  *  had  more  dread  than  the  enemy’* 
hre,  and  they  knew  it  would  be  fatal.  No  regard  w'as  paid  to  rank — 
admirals  as  w  ell  as  captains,  if  out  of  their  statiiai,  were  instantly  re¬ 
primanded  hy  signals,  or  mess;iges  sent  by  frigati's :  and,  in  spite  of 
tliemstdves,  1  taught  them  to  be,  what  they  never  had  been  Inifore — 
officers;  and  shewi'd  them  that  an  inferior  fli'et,  properly  conducted,' 
w  as  mon*  than  a  match  for  one  far  su^ierior ;  and  that  France,  with  all ' 
her  boasting,  must  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  Great  Rriuiiit 
when,  w  ith  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  oppiksed  to  only  nineteen,  she 
did  not  dan'  either  to  attack  or  stand  a  battle,  but  basely  fled  lK.'fuf« 
them,  and  avoided  by  all  {Hissible  means  any  rencounter;  but  notwith-' 
standing  all  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  my  van  twice  had  an  op- 
jHirtnnity  of  attacking  their  rear,  as  they  passed  ujHm  different  tacks, 
llic  treatment  they  met  with  made  them  8<»  shv,  tliut  we  never  could 
get  near  them  again  ;  and  their  ships  being  all  clean,  and  mine  sovTry 
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foul,  it  >va8  iinpo««ible  to  follow  them  with  the  least  probability  of 
overtaking  them.* 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  with  reference  to  this  pas¬ 
sage,  or  rather  to  that  previous  portion  of  the  letter  which 
states  Ro<lney’s  intention  of  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  a  frigate, 
in  the  event  of  a  battle,  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  bear 
out  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  cite  the  authority  of  this  great 
Commander  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.  French  admirals 
have  occasionally  ad(»pted  it ;  and  it  presents  advantages  of  ex¬ 
tensive  and  undisturbed  observation,  which  have  led  some  skil¬ 
ful  officers  of  o»ir  own  navy  to  recommend  the  system,  though 
none  of  them  have,  we  believe,  actually  ventured  on  thus  keep¬ 
ing  aloof  from  the  casualties  of  close  quarters.  Sir  George 
Rodney  mentions  the  scheme,  evidently  and  solely  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  peculiar  situation  of  affairs:  some  of  his  captains 
were  either  timid  or  treacherous,  and  while  himself  engaged  in 
the  anxieties  of  actual  conflict,  with  his  ship  involved  in  smoke, 
it  would  he  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  that  jealous  vigilance 
which  their  misconduct  had  rendered  necessary.  But  when  he 
found  that  a  different  spirit  pervaded  his  officers,  and  that  they 
were  to  he  thoroughly  trusted  in  the  emergencies  of  battle,  he 
laid  aside  his  design ;  and  we  find  him  not  only  occupying  his 
station  in  the  line,  hut  taking  the  lead  in  that  bold  and  decisive 
movement  which  threw  his  antagonists  into  irrecoverable  confu¬ 
sion. 

In  the  same  letter  to  liady  Rodney  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  he  expresses  much  indignation  against  the  ministry  for 
ne^rlecling  to  send  him  adequate  reinforcements.  *  What  are 
*  they  about?*  he  asks:  ‘are  they  determined  to  undo  their 
‘  country  V  He  describes  his  embarrassments,  and  avows  his 
resolution  to  tell  the  entire  truth  in  his  ‘  public  letters  ’,  and  to 
‘  let  the  blame  lie  where  it  ought.*  He  assumes  the  high 
ground  which  his  great  services  had  entitled  him  to  take:— 

‘  Thank  God,  I  now  fear  no  frowns  of  ministers,  and  hope 
‘  never  again  to  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance.  1  know  them 
‘  well.  All  are  alike,  and  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
‘  their  promises.*  Yet,  the  same  communication  which  is 
thus  fraught  with  anxious  and  indignant  feeling,  beautifully  dis¬ 
plays  the  tenderness  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  heart. 

‘  I  will  endeavour  *,  he  says,  ‘  to  write  to  my  dear  girls.  Tell  Jenny 
(his  daughter)  I  am  much  obliged  by  her  affectionate  letter ;  and  i 
Hnsh,  after  mentioning  her  sisters  and  the  family,  she  would  not  forget 
my  poor  dog.  I  have  another  sort  of  French  favourite  now — a  French 
Iwy,  who,  during  the  battle  with  the  French  fleet  on  the  I7th  of  April, 
lea]KHi  overboard  from  the  Couronne,  when  we  set  her  on  fire,  and 
swam  on  l)nard  us.  Many  others  perished  in  the  same  attempt.  Hn- 
^rnuiity  makes  us  take  notice  of  him,  poor  boy  !* 
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Tlic  command  of  the  West  India  fleet  was,  in  the  time  of 
Sir  (fcorge  Kodney,  a  very  different  affair  from  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  within  our  own  recollections.  In  the  war  of  the  French 
llevolutiun,  our  naval  superiority  was  so  decided  as  to  leave  the  j 
commander  in  chief  on  that  station  little  more  to  do,  than  to 
remain  (juietly  in  harbour,  while  the  vessels  under  his  orders 
were  employed  in  dodging  privateers,  and  in  chasing  the  ships  of 
war  that,  ‘  few  and  far  between  *,  visited  that  quarter  from  the 
enemy’s  ports.  Hut,  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  circumstances  were  altogether  dissimilar.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  maintained  there  a  superior  force,  both  naval  and  I 
military,  well  otlicered  and  equipped,  keeping  up  an  active  war-  j 
fare,  under  all  the  advantages  offered  by  a  complicated  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  Marquis  de  Rouille  was  a  skilful  and  indefatigable 
general,  and  his  projects  were  zealously  seconded  by  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  marine  forces.  Thus  situated,  it  required  all 
the  talent  and  energy  of  Kodney,  with  an  armament  almost 
always  inferior,  to  preserve  the  balance;  and,  so  far  as  we  arc 
able  to  judge,  his  skill  and  enterprise  were  equal  to  the  crisis. 

11  is  letters  arc  admirable  specimens  of  knowledge,  forecast,  and 
reasoning;  and  his  actions  were  always  in  the  spirit  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  Not  a  circumstance,  however  minute,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him  :  his  light  ships  were  constantly  ranging  the  ocean, 
and  every  vulnerable  ))oiiit  had  its  squadron  of  observation,  so 
far  as  his  means  extended.  In  September  1780,  the  season  for 
active  operations  in  the  West  Indies  having  passed  for  the  year, 
he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Arbuthnot,  the  admiral  on  that  station,  who  remonstrated 
rather  fiercely.  It  is  very  evident  that  Rodney  disapproved  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  with  America  was  managed,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea :  but  this  is  not  a  subject  for  our  present  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  we  pass  on,  with  the  Admiral,  to  an  enterprise, 
of  w  hich  the  conduct  excited  much  animadversion.  The  Dutch, 
after  a  season  of  hesitation,  at  length  joined  the  league  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  ‘  Armed  Neutrality  ’;  a  measure  which  drew 
down  upon  them  prompt  and  severe  visitation.  The  island  of 
St.  Kustatius  had  long  been  the  centre  of  a  traffic,  nominally 
neutral,  but,  in  reality,  subserving  the  interest  of  the  French 
Americans,  to  the  exceeding  disadvantage  of  the  English.  Of 
this  wealthy  spot,  it  was  resolved  to  take  possession;  and  Rod¬ 
ney,  determined  to  make  all  sure,  made  a  grand  sweep  of  every 
thing  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  hostile  property,  or  as 
tainted  by  contraband  transactions.  This  of  course  came  home 
to  the  *  business  and  bosom  *  of  many  an  individual,  and  among 
them,  of  not  a  few  who,  though  engaged  in  a  traiKc  essentially 
illegal,  had  contrived  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law. 
Thpre  was  much  clamour  and  much  litigation.  Rodney *8  mo- 
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tives  were  fiercely  attacked,  but,  so  far  as  ap|>ears  from  liis  cor- 
rcsjKjndence,  unjustly.  We  shall  not,  however,  revive  a  dis¬ 
pute  of  which  the  interest  has  ceased ;  it  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose  to  state,  that,  eventually,  Rodney  was  no  gainer  by  the 
afiair;  and  by  this  it  should  seem  that  he  had,  at  least,  acted 
with  some  precipitancy.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  there  were 
circumstances  which  threw  some  mystery  over  the  management 
of  the  business  at  home.  Papers  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
llodney’s  claims,  and  deposited  by  him  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office,  w^ere,  by  some  unascertainable  means, 
abstracted,  and  the  general  result  is  thus  accounted  for  by  his 
Biographer. 

*  Various  political  circumstances,  especially  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  shortly  afterw’ards,  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  affair 
of  St.  Kustatius  should  not  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the 
amduct  of  those  in  this  country  who  had  secretly  assisted  the  revolted 
colonists  slnmld  not  be  too  strictly  examined.  Tliis  contributed  at 
the  time  to  leave  the  question  involved  in  a  degree  of  mystery  which 
hiis  never  since  been  cleared  up  ;  although  the  general  impression  has 
ever  l)een,  that  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  it  was  thus  deemed  politic  to 
adopt  tow'ards  those  who  during  the  w'ar  had  assisted  our  enemies,  was 
attended  with  great  injustice  towards  the  Admiral.* 

Rodney  invariably  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  strong  and 
indignant  feeling  about  St.  Eustatius;  and,  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Rodney,  where  his  real  sentiments  are  ex^essed  without 
disguise,  his  language  is  equally  energetic.  ‘  This  rock  *,  he 
says  on  one  occasion,  ‘  of  only  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
‘  breadth,  has  done  England  more  harm  than  all  the  arms  of 
‘  her  most  potent  enemies,  and  alone  supported  the  infamous 
*  American  rebellion.’  When  the  Admiral,  in  1781,  was  in 
England,  he  repelled  with  considerable  animation,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  member  for  Westminster,  the  imputations  cast 
upon  his  character.  He  had,  on  that  occasion,  to  stand  the 
fierce  fire  of  Burke’s  empassioned  eloquence.  His  visit  was  a 
brief  one :  his  health  had  suffered  much,  and  he  came  home  to 
recruit ;  but  he  was  soon  forced  out  again,  by  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  and  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
against  whom  Sir  Samuel  Hood’s  inferior  forces,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  consummate  skill  and  intrepidity  of  that  excellent 
olficer,  would  not  allow  him  to  make  effectual  head.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  there  has  been  no  finer  instance  of  decision  and  abi¬ 
lity,  than  was  displayed  by  him,  when  he  decoyed  De  Grasse 
from  his  anchorage  in  Basseterre  Roads,  St.  Christopher’s,  and 
placed  his  own  fleet  in  the  very  position  which  the  French  ad- 
niiral  had  quitted.  The  Count  de  Grasse  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Hood’s  approach. 
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*  and^  confidiiig  in  his  superiority  of  nundiers,  immediately  put  to  sea.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood's  object  being' to  relieve  the  island,  he  instantly  indicated 
by  signal  his  intention  of  steering  for  the  anchorage  which  the  enemy 
had  just  quitted,  which  he  adroitly  accomplished  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  French  admiral ;  who,  too  late,  perceived  the  error  he 
had  committeil,  and  who  again  attempted  the  ensuing  morning  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him  from  his  stiition,  but  in  vain.  The  island,  however,  having, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy’s  great  superiority  of  force,  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  capitulate,  which  it  did  on  the  13th  of  February,  nothing 
remained  for  the  British  admiral  but  to  quit  his  station,  now  l)ecome 
very  |)crilous  and  quite  untenable,  as  soon  as  possible.  He,  therefore, 
gave  orders  for  the  ships  to  cut  their  cables  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  and  put  to  sea,  proceeding  under  easy  sail  (the 
sternmost  and  leewardnukst  sliins  first,  and  so  on  in  succession),  till 
othcr>visc  directed  by  signal.  This  mana*uvre  was  effected  with  such 
perfect  order  and  secresy,  that  the  enemy,  who  were  only  five  miles 
distant,  were  not  aware  of  it  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  Bri-  , 
tish  squadron  had  vanished  out  of  sight.* 

Circumstances  had  now  become  urgent ;  and  bidding  seasons 
at  defiance,  Rodney  put  to  sea.  By  carrying  ‘  a  press  of  sail*, 
notwithstanding  a  ‘  very  severe  gale  *,  he  weathered  Ushant, 
and  *  through  storms,  and  tempests,  and  contrary  winds,*  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  his  way  in  five  weeks  to  Barbadoes.  ‘  None*, 
he  writes  with  the  excusable  elation  of  a  British  seaman,  *  but 
‘  an  English  squadron,  could  have  forced  its  way  to  the  West 
‘  Indies  as  we  have  done.  Poor  - *s  fatal  cape  of  Ushant, 

*  we  weathered  in  a  storm  but  two  leagues,  the  sea  mountains 

*  high,  which  made  a  fair  breach  over  the  Formidable  and  the 

*  Namur.*  This  was  a  brave  beginning;  but  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  all  risks,  lie  had  promised  a  friend  who  wished 
him  a  prosperous  voyage,  that  he  would  bring  him  back  a  pre^ 
sent  of  l)e  (trassc;  and  when  some  one  told  him  that  the 
Frencn  admiral  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  ridicule,  he 
avowed  his  determination  that,  if  ever  they  came  alongside  each 
other,  one  should  be  a  prisoner.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  now 
wanting  to  him,  but  such  an  op)>ortunity.  The  Admiralty  had 
given  him  a  fleet,  strong  in  numbers  and  gallant  captains  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  wishes ;  and  it  was  felt  by  both  French  and 
English,  that  a  collision  must  take  place.  1  le  found  the  West 
Indies  almost  in  the  enemy’s  power,  and  his  first  cares  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  security  of  Jamaica,  against  which  the  French 
were  preparing,  at  Martinique,  a  powerful  armament.  Their 
first  object,  which  it  was,  of  course,  Sir  George's  anxiety  to 
defeat,  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Hispa¬ 
niola.  l)e  Grasse  endeavoured  to  gain  his  point,  by  creeping 
under  the  islands ;  but  he  was  followed  so  hard  by  Rodney,  that 
he  was  at  length  com|)elled  to  stand  at  bay.  Having  already 
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advcrteii  to  some  of  the  more  important  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  great  battle,  we  shall  not  renew  the  discussion 
here,  but  give,  as  the  best  general  statement  of  particulars,  the 
following  extract  from  “  Select  Dissertations  on  Snfijects  of  Me- 
dical  Science f — a  highly  interesting  work,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Illane, 
Physician  to  the  fleet,  who  was  in  personal  communication  with 
the  Admiral  during  the  engagement. 

*  About  half  an  hour  before  the  engagement  commenced,  at  break¬ 
fast  on  board  of  the  Formidable,  the  company  consisting  of  the  Admiral, 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  captain  of  the  fleet  (an  otflcer  whose  functions 
nearly  corresponu  to  those  of  the  adjutant-general  of  an  army). 
Captain  Simmons,  commander  of  the  ship.  Lord  Cranstoun,  a  volun¬ 
teer  post-captain,  the  Admiral's  secretary,  and  myself, — the  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  day ;  and  Lord 
Cranstoun  remarked,  that  if  our  fleet  should  maintain  its  present  relative 
position,  steering  the  same  course  close-hauled  on  the  opposite  tack  to 
the  enemy#  w'C  must  necessarily  pass  through  their  line  in  running 
along,  and  closing  with  it  in  action.  The  Admiral  visibly  caught  the 
idea,  and  no  doubt  decided  in  his  own  mind  at  that  moment,  to  attempt 
a  manoeuvre  at  that  time  hitherto  unpractised  in  naval  tactics.  It 
was  accordingly  practised  by  him  with  the  most  complete  success, 
setting  the  illustrious  example  in  the  ship  which  bore  his  own  flag ; 
for  the  signal  for  close  action  being  thrown  out,  and  adhered  to  in  let¬ 
ter  and  spirit  for  about  an  hour,  and  after  taking  and  returning  the 
fire  of  one  half  of  the  French  force,  under  one  general  blaze  and  peal 
of  thunder  along  both  lines,  the  Formidable  broke  through  that  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  we  passed  >vithin  pistol-shot  of  the 
Glorieux,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  so  roughly  handled,  that, 
being  shorn  of  all  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  ensign-statf,  but  with  the 
white  flag  nailed  to  the  stump  of  one  of  the  masts,  breathing  defiance 
as  it  were  in  lier  last  moments,  became  a  motionless  hulk,  presenting 
a  spectacle  w'hich  struck  our  Admiral’s  fancy,  as  not  unlike  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  fallen  hero;  for,  being  an  indefatigable  reader  of  Homer,  he 
exclaimed,  that  now  was  to  be  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Patroclua. 
But  the  contest  w'as  already  at  an  end ;  for  the  enemy’s  fleet,  being  se¬ 
parated,  fell  into  confusion,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  victory  ^va8  no 
longer  doubtful.*  Blane,  pp.  75,  6. 

Sir  George  Rodney  was  blamed  for  not  following  up  the 
enemy  through  the  night ;  but  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
found  after  his  decease,  assigns  strong  reasons  for  his  caution 
in  this  respect.  It  was  also  asserted,  that,  if  the  advice  of  his 
first  captain  had  been  followed,  the  victory  would  have  been 
more  decisive ;  and  the  evasive  language  of  Sir  Charles  Dou¬ 
glas,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  his  presence,  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  was  some  reason  for  the  imputation.  *  We 
*  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  Sir ;  and  I  believe  you  will  allow  that 
‘  we  did  a  ^eat  deal.’ 

I'reviousTy  to  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  England,  a 
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new  administration  had  sucreedeil  tlie  party  wliich  patronized 
Sir  George;  and  Admiral  Pigot  had  been  sent  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  superseding  him.  Wlien  the  news  came,  the  ministers 
were  anxious  to  rescind  their  order ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 
vessel  had  sailed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  join  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  rpplause,  and  to  decree  titles  and  pensions  to  the  hero  of 
his  day.  Rodney  returned ;  and  the  following  anecdote  may 
assist  in  giving  some  notion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  his  pre¬ 
sence  excited. 

'  On  Lord  Rodney’s  arrival  at  Bristol,  he  to<*k  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Bush  Tavern,  w'nere  himself  and  his  suite  were  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style.  The  next  day,  on  his  Lordship  inquiring  for 
his  bill,  the  patriotic  landlord  replied :  “  V'our  Lordship  forgets  that 
you  paid  it  Wforehand  on  the  12th  of  April.**  Two  days  afteru'ardi, 
when  the  noble  Admiral  had  got  into  his  carriage  to  be  driven  to  Bath, 
he  l>egged  to  l>e  conveyed  thither  as  expeditiously  as  pofsible.  TTic 
Iverson  w  ho  nale  tlie  leaders  instantly  turned  round,  and  taking  out 
nis  w'ateh  (when  his  Lordship  instantly  recognized  Mr.  Weeks  in  the 
dress  of  a  |x>stillion),  “  as  y(»ur  I^ordship  said  to  the  governor  of  St. 
Kustatius,  on  demanding  his  capitulation,  in  an  hour,  my  Lord,  and 
not  a  moment  longer”;  and  31  r.  Weeks  was  as  good  as  his  word.* 

In  the  year  1787,  Lord  Rodney  made  a  tender  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  received  an  evasive  acknowledgement  from  Mr.  Pitt 
When  the  Regency  (luestion  w’as  agitated,  he  joined  with  the 
Royal  Dukes  and  other  peers,  in  a  protest  against  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  restrictions  on  the  Regent ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
step,  his  son.  Captain  John  Rodney,  was  refused  a  command 
which  had  been  previously  promised.  The  old  Admiral  re¬ 
sented  this  desj)icable  procedure  in  a  firm  and  dignified  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Karl  of  Chatham,  then  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Lord  Rod¬ 
ney  had  been  much  visited  with  gout;  and  his  constitution, 
never  very  strong,  gradually  broke  down  under  repeated  attacks 
of  that  slow,  but  sure  invader  of  the  sources  of  existence.  lie 
died  in  the  night  of  May  28,  1792,  in  his  71st  year. 

We  shall  not  go  again  over  ground  which  we  have  already 
travelled,  but  leave  the  character,  personal  and  professional,  of 
this  great  commander,  to  be  inferred  from  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  furnished  our  readers.  We  have  been  induced  to 
give  a  more  ample  exhibition  than  we  are  usually  wont  to  allow, 
in  consideration  of  the  elevated  rank  he  holds  in  our  naval  his¬ 
tory.  lie  was  a  seaman  of  the  highest  order,  exemplary  as  t 
disciplinarian ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  that  close  and  decisive 
system  of  fighting  wliich  has  made  Great  Britain  the  first  naval 
power  of  the  world. 
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K  have  often  been  led  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
happy  consequences  resulting  from  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  in  this  country,  that  it 
has  seemed  to  render  it  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Churchman, 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  every  defect  in  the  system  he  is  pledged  to 
uphold;— as,  in  troublous  times,  men  are  obliged  to  barricade 
their  windows,  to  keep  out  an  enemy,  and  obtain  security  at  the 
expense  of  living  in  the  dark.  The  dread  of  giving  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Dissenters,  of  symbolizing  with  the  Sectaries,  or, 
worst  of  all,  of  being  stigmatised  as  disaffected  to  the  Church, 
has  scaled  the  lips  and  fettered  the  spirit  of  the  clergy,  so  as  to 
preclude  their  instituting  any  inquiries  that  might  have  issued 
in  the  detection  and  removal  of  the  faults  and  errors  incident 
to  every  human  system,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  polity.  It 
might  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  Quixotic,  for  Dissenters 
to  take  upon  themselves  any  part  of  the  blame  attaching  to  the 
stationary  and  passive  character  of  the  Establishment;  more 
especially  as  they  have  not  been  backward  in  testifying  against 
all  that  they  deem  erroneous  or  evil  in  the  system.  But,  though 
they  cannot  be  fairly  blamed  for  this,  acting,  as  they  have  ever 
done,  on  the  defensive,  they  have  been,  we  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  innocent  cause  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Church  from  all  attempts  at  self-improvement.  Parties  within 
the  Establishment,  who  could  never  have  been  otherwise  made 
to  coalesce,  have  been  united  b^  a  jealousy  of  the  enemy  with¬ 
out;  and  the  watch-word  of  *  The  Church  is  in  danger*,  has 
been  sufficient  to  call  every  man  to  the  battlements  by  a  sense 
of  common  interest.  The  Dissenters  have  been  viewed  and 
represented  simply  as  enemies  and  rebels,  ever  bent  on  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Establishment,  whose  objections,  proceeding 
from  mere  faction  and  unreasonable  hostility,  were  unworthy  of 
being  listened  to,  and  to  whom  no  concessions  should  be  made* 
Accordingly,  no  concessions  have  been  made, — none  by  the 
Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.  During  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Restoration,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the 
Church  of  England  in  correspondence  with  the  increased  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  more  liberal  spirit,  or  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times.  While  every  thing  else  has  been  in  progress,  the 
Church,  as  an  institution,  in  her  canons,  rubrics,  ritual,  and 
polit}',  still  speaks  the  language,  and  maintains  the  prejudices 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  To  the  present  day,  the  Church 
of  England  is  governed  by  Charles  11.  and  the  Bishops  of  hb 
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ap)K»intinent.  In  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clergy 
may  be  said  to  live,  in  imagination,  in  those  times.  Their  pre¬ 
cedents,  their  habits  of  thinking,  their  politics,  their  theology, 
are  all  drawn  from  that  period.  Their  historical  recollections, 
with  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  stop  short  at  the  Revolu. 
tion ;  and  their  greatest  glory  is  that  of  being  not  wiser  than 
their  fathers. 

There  is  not  a  much  more  trite  or  hackneyed  axiom,  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  admired  phrase,  Eas  est  et  ah  hosts 
tloceri ;  but  there  is  none  which  is  less  easily  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Men  will  not  submit  to  he  so  taught,  hut  will  hate  and 
reject  truth  whenever  it  comes  from  those  whom  they  dislike. 
Most  persons,  when  told  of  their  faults,  are  merely  put  u|K)o 
defending  them.  Collective  bodies  are  still  less  apt  to  confess 
themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  to  set  about  the  unpalatable  and 
self-denying  work  of  reformation,  on  the  prompting  of  a  despised 
minority.  To  the  objections  against  her  forms  or  doctrines, 
reiterated  by  liissidents  from  without,  through  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  the  Church  has  turned  a  deaf  and  haughty  ear.  The 
controversy  stands,  at  the  present  moment,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  left  on  the  breaking  off  of  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  Ibtil.  And  there,  for  all  that  Dissenters  might 
say,  it  is  likely  to  rest — till  the  Millennium. 

Of  late,  however,  things  have  assumed  a  very  novel  aspect, 
in  consequence  of  the  nascent  spirit  of  free  inquiry  within  the 
Establishment.  We  allude  not  now  to  the  loud  and  general 
clamour  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  Church,  which  is  partly  of  a  political  cha¬ 
racter,  and  is  instigated  by  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  re¬ 
cent  publications  of  Mr.  Acaster,  Mr.  Nihill,  Mr.  Riland,  Mr. 
Hum,  and  others,  are  indications  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  of 
approaching  changes,  the  precise  nature  of  w  hich  we  will  not 
venture  to  predict,  but  by  w  Inch  we  entertain  the  cheerful  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  cause  of  'I'ruth  and  Piety  will  be  promoted. 
But  no  publication  that  has  yet  come  before  us,  affords  so 
striking  an  instance  of  this  new-born  spirit  of  candid  inquiry  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  leading  to  the  re-discovery  of  neglected 
truths,  and  of  bold  consistency  in  avowing  the  results  of  such 
investigation,  as  the  present  valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Whately. 

ilad  the  Author  of  this  work  been  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  it 
might  have  been  regarded  as  an  invidious  and  sinister  attempt 
to  convict  llte  Church  of  England  of  retaining,  how  unconsci¬ 
ously  soever,  many  of  the  errors  of  that  Church  against  w’hich 
she  protests.  And  the  apology  here  put  forward,  that  such 
errors  as  are  common  to  the  two  Churches,  have  their  origin  in 
human  nature,  would,  possibly,  have  been  regarded  as  a  masqued 
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battery.  This,  it  would  have  been  said,  is  the  old  story  over 
— the  siale  objection  of  the  Puritans,  dressed  up  in  a  phi¬ 
losophical  garb,  the  mere  otfspring  of  perversity  and  prejudice. 
Hut  no  imputations  of  this  cast  can  be  thrown  upon  Dr. 
Whately.  So  far  from  having  adopted  his  views  from  Protest¬ 
ant  Dissenters,  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  aware  of  their  existence; 
he  vouchsafes  not  to  notice  them.  The  fact,  that  the  very 
Errors  which  he  here  exposes,  are  the  errors  to  which  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  most  chiefly  and  directly  opposed, — that  the  truths 
which  he  has  in  so  masterly  a  style  illustrated  and  defended, 
have  long  been  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  opinions  of  the 
great  body  of  Protestants  holding  the  Congregational  Polity, — 
seems  to  be  wholly  unknow'n  to  him ;  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  he  may  receive  this  intimation  of  it  with  incredulous  sur¬ 
prise.  That  such  is  the  fact,  however,  our  readers  will  soon 
|)erceive. 

The  Errors  winch  Dr.  Whately  has  here  selected  for  con¬ 
sideration,  *  as  being  among  the  most  prominent,  and  usually  re- 
*  garded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  Romish  Church,'  but  winch 
he  endeavours  to  trace  to  our  common  nature,  are  thus  reca¬ 
pitulated. 

*  1.  Superstition ;  considered  as  consisting,  not  in  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  worship,  hut  in  misdirected  religious  veneration  gene¬ 
rally.  2.  The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  called  a  vicarious  ser¬ 
vice  of  God ;  a  proneness  to  convert  the  Christian  minister  into  a 
priest,  and  to  substitute  his  sanctity  of  life  and  devotion  for  those  of 
the  ptH>ple.  3.  The  toleration  of  what  are  called  pious  frauds  **, 
either  in  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  supposed  expediency,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  w'hat  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  by  dishonest  artifice.  4. 
An  undue  deference  to  Human  Authority  ;  as,  in  other  points,  so  es¬ 
pecially  in  firgetting  the  legitimate  use  of  creeds,  catechisms,  liturgies, 
and  other  such  compositions  set  forth  by  any  Church,  and  intruding 
them  gradually  into  the  place  of  Scripture,  by  habitually  appealing  to 
them  (where  the  appeal  ought  always  to  be  made  to  the  records  of  In- 
Kpirutiun)  in  proof  of  any  d^octriiie  that  is  in  question :  which  practice 
I  have  pointed  out  as  not  originally  the  consequence,  but  the  cause,  of 
the  claim  to  inspiration  and  infallibility  set  up  by  the  Church.  Lastly, 
— Intolerance,  or  the  spirit  of  Persecution  ;  i.  e.  the  disposition  to  en¬ 
force  by  secular  coercion,  not  this  or  that  system  of  religion,  but  one's 
onrn.  whatever  it  may  be ;  a  fault  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  to 
which  consequently  all  mankind  are  liable,  however  strongly  they  may 
reprobate  (as  c.  g.  the  Romish  Church  has  always  done)  jiersecution, 
or  any  form  of  compulsion,  exercised  on  themselves." — pp.  319,  90. 

It  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Whately 's  design,  as  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  to  palliate  these  errors  in  the  Romish  Church,  or  to  shew 
that  they  are  less  criminal,  because  they  are  the  offspring,  not 
of  Romanism,  but  of  corrupt  human  nature.  His  object  is  to 
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point  out  the  clanger  of  viewing  them  as  existing  only  in  that 
Church,  anil  of  neglecting  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  those 
corruptions,  while  exulting  in  the  name  of  Protestants.  Such  a 
work  must  l>e  regarded  as  peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  present 
crisis;  and  Dr.  Whately  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every 
sound  Protestant,  every  enlightened  Christian,  for  the  admirable 
sagacity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  analysed  and  exposed 
the  spirit  of  l^opery  lurking  under  Protestant  forms.  Unless 
the  principles  which  are  here  illustrated  are  kept  constantly  in 
view,  the  effect  of  having  our  thoughts  turned  by  frequent  dis¬ 
cussion  towards  the  errors  of  Romanism,  will  be,  he  remarks,  to 
put  us  off  our  guard  against  *  similar  faults  in  some  different 

*  shapes;  and  the  more  shall  we  be  apt  to  deem  every  danger  of 
‘  the  kind  eftectually  escaped,  by  simply  keeping  out  of  the  pale 
‘  of  that  corrupt  Church.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  must 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  many  of  our  readers,  that 
the  most  violent  Anti-catholics,  as  they  are  improperly  desig¬ 
nated,  are  generally  found  among  that  class  of  Protestants  who 
approach  the  nearest,  in  their  spirit  and  in  many  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments,  to  the  objects  of  their  invective.  Theirs  is,  in 
fact,  simply  a  nolitical,  or  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel  with  a  hos¬ 
tile  Church :  they  hate  its  errors  far  less  than  they  dread  its 
claims. 

The  errors  in  question  may  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  the  most  prominent  or  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  of  Romanism :  at  least,  others,  it  may  be  thought,  claimed 
equally  to  be  noticed.  Many  persons.  Dr.  Whately  remarks, 

*  would  place  foremost,  one  to  which  they  give  the  title  of  self- 
‘  righteousness.*  We  must  transcribe  his  reasons  for  not  de¬ 
voting  a  separate  head  to  this  error,  as  they  will  require  a  little 
examination. 

*  The  w'oril  (self-righteousness)  dexis  not  i>erliap8  savour  of  the  purest 
EngliHli  but  what  they  mean  is,  a  confident  trust  in  the  merit  of  our 
own  good  works,  as  sufficient  to  earn  eternal  happiness,  and  as  en¬ 
titling  us  to  that  as  a  just  reward.  The  Romish  Church,  however, 
has  not  in  reality  ever  set  this  forth  as  one  of  her  distinct  tenets.  R 


•  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  compounds.  Dr.  Whately 
contends,  such  as  ‘  self-love,’  *  self-condemnation,^  &c.,  self-righteous¬ 
ness  should  signify,  upright  dealing  in  respect  of  one’s  self.  He  must 
be  aware,  however,  that  the  term  righteousness  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  justification,  os  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  self-righteousness,  i.  e.  self-justification,  is  designed  to 
answer  to  the  expressions,  ts*  and  ifAtit  ^iKoiotrvniv.  The 

ambiguity  of  the  tenn  righteousness  has  been  a  source  of  much  mi»- 
conception  ;  but  the  fault  lies  with  our  Translators. 
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any  one  will  consult,  what  is  of  decisive  authority  in  that  Church,  the 
(decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  will  perceive,  that  though  they 
may  perhaps  have  made  an  injudicious  use  of  the  word  **  merit,**  the 
abstract  miestion  between  them  and  others  (not  Antinomians)  is  chiedy 
verbal.  For  they  admit,  and  solemnly  dedare,  that  nothing  we  can 
do  can  be  acct*ptable  before  God  except  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  we  are  unable  to  perform  good  works  excent  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  us :  so  that  what  is  called  a  Christian*s  rignteou8ni*ss,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  although  the  Scriptures  pro¬ 
mise  repeatedly  ana  plainly,  that  it  will,  through  his  gotraness,  not 

lose  its  reward.** 

*  That  part  of  their  theory  which  is  the  most  objectionable  on  this 
score,  is  the  doctrine,  that  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  Christ  has  not 
redeenie<l  us,  but  we  are  to  be  rescued  cither  by  penances  done  in  this 
life,  or  by  masses  offered  in  our  behalf  after  our  cleath. 

*  But  I  do  think  that,  in  practice,  the  Romish  system  tends  to  foster 
the  error  in  question ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the  use  of  the  words 
merit  and  reward,  as  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  actual  perform^ 
ance  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specific  works,  many  of  them  arbitrarily 
prescrilied :  such  as  alistinence  from  particular  meats  on  particular 
days,  repetition  of  Ave-Marvs  and  Pater-nosters,  pil^images,  cross¬ 
ings,  ^'c.,  which  have  a  manif^t  tendency  to  absorb  the  attention  in 
the  act  itself— to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  endeavour  after  inward  pu¬ 
rity — and  to  create  the  feeling  so  congenial  to  our  nature,  that  we  have 
been  so  far  advancing  in  the  performance  of  something  intrinsically 
capable  of  forwarding  our  salvation.*  pp.  36,  37* 

Dr.  Whately  proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  would  he  a  great 
mistake,  *  to  imagine  that  Protestants,  even  those  who  are  the 

*  forwardest  in  condemning  this  particular  kind  of  spiritual 

*  pride,  called  hy  them  self-righteousness,  are  therefore  exempt 
'  from  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride  altogether.  One  may  some- 
‘  limes,*  he  says,  ‘  hear  a  man  professing  himself  the  chief  of 
‘  sinners — proclaiming  his  own  righteousness  to  he  filthy  rags, 

*  — calling  himself  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning — resting 
‘  his  confidence  of  salvation  wholly  on  the  atonement  of  the  Re- 

*  deciner,  and  on  the  imputation  to  himself  of  the  righteous 
‘  works  performed  by  Christ, — who,  while  renouncing  boasting 

*  in  words,  is  full  of  the  most  overweening  confidence  in  his  own 
‘  gifts  and  graces.’  All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  little  to  the  purpose ;  and  we  do  marvel  that  so  acute 
and  candid  a  writer  as  Dr.  Whately  should  have  confounded 
things  so  distinct  as  a  vice  of  temper  and  an  error  of  doctrine. 
Self-righteousness,  in  the  sense  intended,  is  not  spiritual  pride, 
vhich  implies  an  overweening  sense  of  our  attainments,  gifts,  or 
infallibility.  Self-righteousness  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
this  disposition  ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  palpable  error,  an  integral 
and  characteristic  part  of  that  system  *  which  may  be  called,  in 
‘  a  certain  sense,  the  Religion  of  Nature,*  as  being  ‘  such  a  kind 
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*  of  religion  as  “  the  natural  man  ”  is  disposcil  to  frame  for  him- 

•  self.*  (p.  vii.)  It  implies  the  notion,  that  man  is  able  to  turn 
away  from  himself,  by  his  good  works  or  his  |>enal  sufl*erings, 
the  condemnation  which  attaches  to  him  as  a  sinner.  It  is  true, 
that  many  who  hold  this  notion,  pay  Our  Saviour  the  compli- 
ment  of  admitting,  that  it  is  through  him,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
concurrent  efticacy  of  his  atonement,  that  they  are  able  to  do 
this.  The  efficacy  of  penances  and  pilgrimages,  alms  and 
masses,  ave-marias  and  pater-nosters,  is  hypothetically  conse¬ 
quent  upon  his  interposition.  Hut  still,  it  rests  with  sinful  man 
to  entitle  himself  y  by  his  own  doing  or  suffering,  to  the  remission 
of  sin  and  the  possession  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Whately  seems  to  represent  the  Romish  system  of  justi¬ 
fication  as  erroneous,  chiefly  as  it  tends  *  to  create  the  feeling 
‘  that  we  have  been  advancing  in  the  performance  of  something 
‘  intrinsically  capable  of  forwarding  our  salvation.’  But  the 
distinction  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  or  conditional,  is,  in 
this  reference,  too  nice  and  intangible  to  be  of  any  practical  im¬ 
portance.  Were  such  the  only  difference  between  truth  and 
error  on  this  point,  plain  Christians  would  require  to  be  meta¬ 
physicians.  Whatever  performance  of  ours  is  capable  of  for¬ 
warding  our  salvation,  must  be  intrinsically  capable  of  forward¬ 
ing  it ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  prescribed  rites  of  a  sym¬ 
bolic  character,  such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the 
acceptahleness  of  which  resulted  immediately  from  the  positive 
appointment  of  (lod,  and  not  from  any  inherent  value. 

We  are  as  little  disposed  as  Dr.  Wijately  is,  to  insist  upon 
mere  verbal  distinctions  :  we  profess  ourselves  latitudinarians  in 
phraseology,  although  not  in  creed.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  words  merit,  reward,  good  works,  virtue, — grossly  and  per- 
niciously  as  they  are  often  misapplied  ;  for,  indeed,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  plainly  teach,  that  the  good  w’orks  of  the  Christian  have 
merit,  and  shall  be  rewarded,  as  surely  as  the  industry  of  the 
husbandman  is  recompensed  with  the  harvest.  And  this  prospect 
of  an  infinite  reward  is  urged  by  St.  Paul  as  a  motive  not  to  be 
weary  in  well  doing.  Liberality,  benevolence,  kindness,  God 
will  recomjH'nse  at  the  resurrection  of  the  jtist.  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  unequivocally  insisting  upon  these  Scriptural 
statements,  for  with  such  motives  the  languid  zeal  of  Christians 
reouires  to  be  constantly  plied ;  and  we  never  wdsh  to  be  more 
ortnoilox  than  the  Scriptures.  But  *  the  abstract  question  *  be¬ 
tween  the  Romanists  and  ourselves  on  this  point,  seems  to 
hinge  upon  a  difference  which  Dr.  Whately  must  admit  to  lie  a 
little  deeper  than  the  surface  of  phraseology.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  deeds  of  either  sinner  or  saint  can  have,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  a  propitiatory  efficacy  ; — whether,  in¬ 
trinsically  or  extrinsically,  in  connexion  with  faith  or  without  it. 
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they  have  any  power  to  forward  our  redemption  by  *  putting 

•  away  our  sins,*  (as  the  xiitli  Article  expresses  it,)  or  by  turning 
awav  the  wrath  of  God,  and  reversing  our  just  condemnation. 
The  acceptnbleness  of  good  works  is  not  the  question,  nor  how 
they  become  acceptable,  nor  when,  nor  under  what  conditions. 
Definitions  and  dogmas  intended  to  settle  these  points,  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  mark.  There  seems  to  us  no  danger  of  attri¬ 
buting  any  degree  of  merit  to  good  works  which  can  be  reason- 
al)ly  claimed  fbr  them,  short  of  an  expiatory  or  uiacular  virtue. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are,  at  the  best,  worthless,  and  worse 
than  worthless.  The  very  attempt  to  make  them  serve  this 
purpose,  converts  them  into  sin  ;  for,  if  our  absolution  from  sin 
result  from  works,  then  *  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.* 

The  notion  (unhappily  not  confined  to  the  Romanists)  that 
good  works,  though  not  in  themselves  of  expiatory  virtue,  de¬ 
rive  a  satisfactory  and  piacular  efficacy  from  the  righteousness, 
or  atonement,  or  intercession  of  Christ,  betrays  a  lamentable 
confusion  of'  ideas,  and  is  practically  subversive  of  the  hope  of 
the  (hispel.  Were  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revela¬ 
tion,  it  would  differ  little,  after  all,  from  the  religion  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  notions  of  the  heathen  on  the  subject  of 
propitiation  and  mediation.  ‘  Now  every  peculiarity  of  our  re- 
‘  ligion,*  Dr.  Whately  justly  remarks,  ‘  is  worth  noticing,  willi  a 

*  view  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith.* 


*  Fur,  that  our  religion  should  differ  from  all  others,  in  points  in 
which  they  all  agree,  is  a  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  drawn 
from  the  same  origin.  And  the  presumption  is  the  stronger, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  is  not  slight  or  verbal,  but  real  or 
essential.  The  priesthood  of  pagan  nations,  and  that  of  our  own,* 
(improperly  so  called,  as  the  Author  has  shewn,)  ‘  are  not  merely 
unlih,  hut,  in  the  most  essential  points,  even  opfxmte.  They  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  people  :  fve  refer  them  to  a  sacrifice  made  by  another. 
They  profess  to  be  the  mediators  through  whom  the  Deitv  is  to  be  ad- 
rlressetl :  n  e  teach  them  to  l(K>k  to  a  heavenly  Mediator,  and  in  his  name 
boldly  to  appn»ach  (tod’s  mercy-*eat  themselves.  They  study  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  mysteries  of  religion  ;  we  labour  to  make  them  known . 

The  Homish  Church  has  in  fact,  in  a  great  degree,  transformed  the 
Presbyter  (the  priest  of  the  Gospel  dispensation)  into  the  Hicrcus,  or 
Levitical  Priest ;  thus  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  one  Great 
High  Priest,  and  altering  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
hit  religion  into  something  more  like  Judaism  or  Paganism  than 
Christianity. 

‘  The  Romish  Priest  professes,  like  the  Jewish,  to  offer  sacrifice  (the 
Mcrifice  of  the  mass)  to  propitiate  God  towards  himself  and  his  con- 
greption.  The  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice  is  made  to  depend  on  sin- 
evrity  and  rectitude  of  intention,  not  in  the  communicants  themselves, 
but  in  the  Priest :  he,  assuming  the  character  of  a  mediator  and  in¬ 
tercessor,  prays,  not  with,  but /or  the  people,  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
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them,  and  in  an  inaudible  voice ;  the  whole  style  and  character  of  the 
Nervice  beiii|;  evidently  far  different  from  what  the  Apostle  must  have 
intended,  in  cuinmanding  us  to  **  pray  for  one  another."  The  Romish 
Priest  undertakes  to  reconcile  transgressors  with  the  Almighty,  by 
prescribing  penances,  to  be  performed  by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  hu 
absolution;  and  profanely  copying  our  only  High  Priest,  pretends  to 
transfer  to  them  nis  own  merits,  or  those  of  the  saints.'  pp.  109 — 112. 

This  is  admirably  put ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Au- 
thor,  that  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  errors  of  the 
Komisli  Church  may  be  comprehended  under  this  general 
charge,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  true  character  of  the 
Christian  priesthood.  We  admit  also,  that  this  feature  of  tlie 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  innate  propensity  of  mankind  to 
endeavour  ‘  to  serve  God  by  proxy  that  ‘  the  disposition  men 
‘  have  ever  shewn  to  substitute  the  devotion  of  the  Priest  for 
‘  their  own  *,  is  ‘  not  so  much  the  consequence,  as  it  is  the  origin 
‘  of  Priestcraft.* •  But  whence  arises  this  disposition  or  pro¬ 
pensity  in  mankind  ?  Dr.  Whately  justly  accounts  for  it,  in 
part,  by  remarking,  that  ‘  through  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 

*  man's  heart,  except  when  divinely  purified,  is  too  much  alien- 

*  ated  from  God  to  take  delight  in  serving  him.*  But  this 
leaves  still  unaccounted  for,  the  general  anxiety  ‘  to  serve  him 

*  by  proxy.*  Dr.  W.  seems  to  resolve  this  into  ‘  a  natural  re- 

*  verence  for  religion,  and  a  desire  that  God  should  be  wor- 
‘  shipped.*  But  the  question  again  returns,  Whence  this  desire 
in  those  who  take  no  delight  in  serving  him  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  a  sense  or  dread  of  the  Divine  anger,  is  the  true  source  of 
that  anxiety  to  honour  and  appease  a  Being  who  is  not  known 
and  not  loved,  which  is  the  foundation,  or  rather  the  essence 
of  all  superstition.  Hence,  all  religions  of  man's  devising  have 
had  but  one  aim  and  purpose  in  reference  to  the  Object  of 
Worship,  namely,  to  propitiate  the  Deity. 

Now  if  this  be  any  part  of  the  design  of  Christian  worship 
or  Christian  obedience,  our  religion  differs  little,  after  all,  from 
the  religion  of  human  nature.  In  the  most  essential  circum¬ 
stance,  it  does  not  differ  from  other  religions;  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  it  is  not  drawn  from  the  same  origin,  is  materially 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Admitting  that  Christianity  knows 
nothing  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood,  if  it  teaches  men  to  offer 
a  propitiatory  service  for  themselves,  it  differs  from  false  reli¬ 
gions,  only  as  to  the  means  and  apparatus  of  religious  worship» 


•  !>r.  Whately  ii  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  this  representation,  b« 
sanctions  the  acute  remarks  of  Hume,  cited  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Strat ten’s  Book  of  the  Priesthood."  See  p.  533  of  our  last  volums. 
(Dec.  1839.) 
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which  is  still  piacular,  though  not  vicarious.  Nor  would  the 
doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Mediator  through  whom  such  personal 
service  or  obedience  is  rendered  efHcacions,  form  so  broad  a 
mark  of  distinction  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imamned.  The  de¬ 
vout  Mussulman  trusts  in  the  mediation  of  his  Prophet  for  the 
acceptableness  of  his  meritorious  acts  of  genuflexion,  fasting, 
alms,  and  pilgrimage,  and  thus  ascribes  his  salvation  to  the 
merits  of  another.  He  would  admit,  probably,  with  the  Ro¬ 
manist,  that  *  nothing  we  can  do  can  be  acceptable  before  God, 

‘  except  for  the  sake  of  that  One  Mediator  * — allow  him  only  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Mohammed  for  that  of  Christ.  In  his 
religion,  there  is  no  vicarious  priesthood,  scarcely  any  thing  that 
can  be  termed  priestcraft.  .In  this  respect,  it  comes  much 
nearer  than  Popery  to  primitive  Christianity.  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  total  opposition  between  the  Religion  of  the  Koran 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament ?  Chiefly  in  this;  that  alike 
by  the  acts  of  unmeaning  superstition  and  of  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  which  his  religion  inculcates,  the  Mohammedan  devotee 
seeks  to  propitiate  God,  and  to  deserve  or  purchase  at  once 
immunity  from  future  punishment  and  the  rewards  of  a  sensual 
paradise. 

This  is  tlie  religion  of  nature.  Justification  by  Works ;  the 
religion,  under  specious  disguises,  of  thousands  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,  within  the  pale  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  This  is  that  cardinal  error,  obscurely  desig¬ 
nated  as  *  self-righteousness  *,  against  which,  like  the  Reformers 
of  other  times,  the  evangelical  teachers  of  our  own  day  so  zea¬ 
lously  contend.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  error  has  blended 
itself  with  the  popular  theology  of  the  English  Church,  no 
proof  more  striking  could  be  given,  than  is  afforded  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  so  acute  and  learned  a  writer  as  Dr.  Whately.  That 
he  should  have  been  led  to  regard  *  the  abstract  question  ’  be¬ 
tween  the  Romanists  and  Protestants  on  this  point  as  *  chiefly 
*  verbal  *,  and  to  overlook  the  all-important  distinction  between 
the  merit  or  acceptableness  of  virtuous  actions,  and  their  sup¬ 
posed  propitiatory  value,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  power¬ 
ful  bias  of  educational  prejudice.  Actuated  by  a  sincere  and 
ardent  love  of  truth,  he  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  authority,  and,  with  the  Scriptures  as  a  lamp  unto 
his  feet,  has  discovered  for  himself  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
hidden  from  many  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  But  he  has  yet  to 
learn  some  things  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  babes  in 
vrisdora, — to  many  of  those  persons  whom  he  would  class,  per- 
l)aps,  among  *  fanatical  pietists  *,  and  charge  with  spiritual 
pride,  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  ground  of  the  happy 
assurance  they  entertain  that  their  sins  are  blotted  out.  He 
has  yet  to  dbeover  in  its  full-orbed  beauty  and  originality,  the 
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glorious  iloctriiie,  tliat  Christ  has  made  our  peace  with  the 
Father;  that  (Jod,  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  rebel  world,  is 
reconciled  and  appeased  ;  that  nothing  remains  to  he  done  hy 
us,  even  were  the  thing  in  itself  possible,  to  forward  our  salva¬ 
tion  in  this  respect ;  that  the  reconciliation  which  the  Gospel 
proclaims,  is  to  he  accepted,  not  to  be  earned,  in  order  that  a 
religion  of  love,  and  generous  obedience,  and  child-like  assur¬ 
ance,  may  take  the  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  pardoned  sinner, 
of  the  religion  of  fear,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  unregene¬ 
rate  heart,  lie  has  yet  to  perceive  that  this  faith  is  the  only 
foundation  of  virtue ;  that  the  maintaining  of  the  utter  nullity 
and  worthlessness  of  the  most  self-denying  penitence,  the  most 
tnei  itorioiis  actions,  the  richest  accumulation  of  good  w  orks,  for 
the  purpose  of  expiating  our  sins  or  appeasing  a  just  God, — 
leaves  in  undiminished  force  all  the  reasons  for  ohedience,  all 
the  motives  to  virtue ;  that  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 

*  inspiration,*  which  he  deems  fanatical,  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  work  out  our  salvation  wiili  fear 
and  trembling.  I  low  much  is  there  that  the  ('hristian  Athens 
cannot  teach ! 

We  have  sometimes  thought,  that  it  might  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  familiar  illustration,  to  suppose  a  case,  absurd  and  im¬ 
probable  indeed  to  the  last  degree,  yet,  in  some  sort  parallel  to 
that  of  a  sinful  man  seeking  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  by 
his  reluctant  service.  Let  us  itnngine  a  husbandman,  placed  in 
some  dark  region  over  which  the  night  of  ignorance  has  long 
rested,  and  who,  utterly  unacipiainted  with  the  laws  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  mysteries  of  nature,  is  taught  hy  his  priests  to  i)e- 
lieve,  that,  by  performing  certain  ceremonies  of  turning  up  the 
ground  and  scattering  a  multitude  of  grains,  he  propitiates  the 
gods  who  preside  over  the  earth,  and  induces  them  to  bestow 
in  return  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  What  would  be  the  natural 
effect  of  this  persuasion  ?  Would  he  not  be  apt  to  regard  the 
prescribed  performance  as  a  very  irksome  task,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  most  careless  and  grudging  discharge  of  a 
service  to  him  so  unmeaning?  Or,  if  his  anxiety  for  success 
led  him  to  observe  the  utmost  diligence  and  j>recision  in  exe¬ 
cuting  it,  would  he  not  be  liable  to  a  thousand  apprehensions, 
us  well  as  to  some  serious  mistakes  that  might  mar  his  toil? 
And  would  he  not  receive  the  reward  of  his  labour  as  that 
which  he  had  wrung  from  the  reluctant  gods,  rather  than  as 
the  marks  of  their  bounty  I  Now’,  then,  let  us  suppose  some 
ofKcious  philosopher  addressing  the  poor  peasant  in  this  wise: 
‘  My  friend,  you  are  deceived  altogether  as  to  the  nature  of 
‘  your  j>erformance  and  the  cause  of  its  success.  Your  hoeing 

*  and  sow  ing  the  ground  can  have  no  effect  in  satisfying  or  pro- 

*  pUiating  the  gods:  for  this  purpose,  your  toil  would  l)c  all 
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*  thrown  away.  Hail  not  the  Ciooilness  of  Heaven  been  before- 

*  haiul  with  you,  anil  ensured  the  success  of  your  operations  by 

*  the  llxcil  economy  of  vegetation,  nothing  you  could  do  would 
‘  make  the  earth  bring  forth.  But  go  on,  and  be  assured,  that, 

*  according  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap.  Heaven  will  reward 
‘  voiir  confidence,  and  bless  your  industry.*  Who  does  not  see 
how  this  explanation  would  infallibly  cut  the  sinews  of  exertion, 
and  destroy  all  the  poor  man's  relish  for  husbandry?  Would 
he  not  at  once  cease  from  his  good  works  ?  So,  to  be  consis¬ 
tent,  sonic  theologians  would  tell  us.  Others  would  say: — 

‘  Why  disturb  the  poor  man's  mind  with  such  subtle  distinc¬ 
tions?  What  does  it  signify,  whether  he  fancies  that  he 

*  bribes  the  gods  by  his  labour,  or  that  he  toils  from  more  eiu 

*  lightened  motives  ?  Sowing  is  sowing,  whatever  the  man  may 
‘  think  of  the  matter, — whether  he  thank  his  stars,  or  curse  the 

*  gods  for  imposing  such  labour  upon  him.  Leave  him  to  go 
‘  on  in  his  own  way.* 

Not  so  Dr.  Wliately,  who  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
all  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  pious  frauds  on  the 
other.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  following  just  and  im¬ 
portant  sentiments. 

‘The  tem])tation  to  deceive,  either  positively  or  negatively  i.  c. 
either  by  intnKlucing  or  by  tolerating  error,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
that  assail  our  frail  nature,  in  cases  where  the  conscience  is  soothed  by 
our  having  in  view  what  we  believe  to  be  a  g<iod  end,  and  where  that 
end  seems  hardly  attainable  but  by  fraudulent  means.  For  the  path 
of  falsehiNHl,  though  in  reality  slippery  and  dangerous,  will  often  be 
the  most  obvious  and  seemingly  the  shortest.  Accordingly,  nothing  is 
more  common,  among  the  indolent  and  thoughtless,  when  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  children,  than  to  resort  to  this  compendious 
way  of  controlling  them  ;  for  the  employment  of  deceit  with  those  who 
are  so  easily  deceived,  w’ill  often  serve  a  presi*nt  turn  much  better  than 
Rcrupiilous  veracity,  though  at  the  expense  of  tenfold  ultimate  incon¬ 
venience/  p.  144. 

Some  of  the  *  conceivable  cases'  adduced  by  the  Author  as 
specimens  of  pious  frauds,  are  not  a  little  curious ;  but  they 
evince  the  honourable  integrity  and  fearless  independence 
which  strikingly  characterize  his  writings. 

*  Let  us  imagine  a  case  of  some  one  desirous  to  receive,  and  induce 
others  to  receive,  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  from  supposing  it  alluded  to 
and  enjoined  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  describes  an  apostle  as 
g'ang  through  a  certain  region  confirming  the  churches’*  ; 


*  Of  the  ^ilt  of  negative  deception.  Dr.  Whately  might  have 
drawn  a  striking  and  authoritative  illustration  from  John  viii.  55. 
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should  we  ventun'  to  attempt  removing  his  conviction  from  this  false 
baMM,  and  rt*placing  it  on  a  sound  one  } 

*  If,  again,  we  should  niet*t  with  a  case  of  Christians  having  a  deep 
reverence  for  all  the  rites  and  circumstances  of  Christian  burial,  founded 
on  a  |M‘nuuLsion  that  the  s<mls  of  those  whose'  iMnlies  are  interretl  in 
consecratetl  ground,  after  the  jK*rformaiice  of  the  funeral  service,  are 
in  a  more  safe  state  than  they  would  otherwise  have  Ir'cii,  might  not  a 
danger  lx*  apprehended,  of  impairing  their  resjK'ct  for  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  services  of  the  C'hurch,  by  inculcating  the  groundless¬ 
ness  <»f  that  |K‘rsuasion  ?  And  might  not  therefore  a  minister  !>e 
temptinl,  in  such  a  case,  to  leave  undisturbed  an  error  which  he  could 
iHit  charge  himsidf  w'ith  having  directly  intnxluctHl  ? 

*  Onct'  more  ;  imagine  the  case  of  a  man  long  hardened  in  irreligious 
careh‘ssm‘Hs  or  gross  vices,  ci»nscience-8tricken  <m  his  death-bed,  pro¬ 
fessing  sinct*re  reiKUitance,  and  earnestlv  W'ishing  for,  and  scH*ming  to 
implore,  a  |Hwitive  assurance,  from  tlie  minister  of  his  acceptance 
with  (mhI,  and  his  eternal  happiness  in  the  next  world  ; — a  wish  in 
wliich  the  relatives  and  frienus  around  him  should  strongly  j»»in ; 
and  sup|M>se  the  minister  to  lx;  one  who  could  not  satisfy  liis  ow’n 
mind  that  he  had  any  authority  in  Scripture  for  speaking  positively  in 
such  a  cjiM' ;  wnuild  lie  not  lx*  exposed  to  a  temptation  of  feigning 
a  confidence  he  did  not  fi*el,  for  the  sake  of  sm<N>thing  the  deatli-!x*d 
of  one  for  whom  nothing  else*  could  Ix'  done,  and  administering  comfort 
to  the  afflicted  survivors  ? 

‘  And  if  a  |xjrson  so  situated  W’ere  anxious  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
though  he  were  (sup|x»si‘)  from  ignorance  resjx*cting  religion,  and  long 
cxintinuanct*  in  careless  or  depraved  habits,  coml)ined  with  the  distractions 
of  Ixxliiy  |xiin,  and  the  ft*ebieness  of  mind  n'sulting  from  di.sc*asc,  utterly 
incu|mble  of  lx*ing  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  Christian  lle{)ent- 
anct',  or  the  dtx'trine  of  ('hristian  Redemption,  or  the  right  use  of  that 
Sacrament  which  he  cnived  for  as  a  kind  of  magical  charm  ;  (with  the 
same  kind  of  su{H*rstitious  confidence  which  the  Papists  plact*  in  their 
Kxtreme-l^iction  ;)  would  not  the  minister  be  tempted  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  unfitness  of  such  a  candidate — to  the  consequent  nullity  of  the 
Ordinance,  as  far  as  that  recipient  is  concerned — and  to  the  profana- 
ti<»n  t>f  s<»  ct'lebniting  it  ?  And  if,  moreover,  we  suppose  some  fana¬ 
tical  timcher  to  lx*  at  hand  ready  to  make  confident  promises  of  salva¬ 
tion  if  fir  six*ak  doul»tfully,  and  to  administer  the  sjicred  Ordinance  if 
rrr  w'ithhold  it— and  that  he  would  in  that  case  w’in  many  converts, 
while  W'e  should  incur  (xlium,  as  wanting  in  charity ;  w'e  must  admit 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  here  siippt>sed,  the  temptation  w’ould  be  very 
strong,  to  any  but  a  devoted  lover  of  truth,  to  connive  at  error,  as  the 
less  of  the  evils  Wfore  him.  And  the  temptation  would  be  much  the 
stronger  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  supp<»se<l  cases,  if  we  imapne 
them  presi'nttxl  to  a  person  who  (as  might  easily  be  the  c*ase)  had  no 
distinct  ix'rct'ption  of  the  ultimate  danirers  of  deceit— of  the  cniwd  of 
errors  likely  to  spring  from  one — the  necessity  of  supporting  hereafter 
one  fals<*hotxl  by  another,  to  infinity — and  the  liability  to  bring  truth 
into  discre<lit  by  blending  it  with  the  untnie  ;  dangers  which  are  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  popular  wisdom  of  appropriate  proverbs.  These  ill 
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cimstMjiicnci**  may  vcr>'  eawly  be  overbK»ked  in  each  particular  iiiatanoe : 
for,  though  it  is  a  just  maxim,  that  falsehood  is  inexpedient  in  the  lung 
niii,  it  is  a  maxim  which  it  requires  no  small  ex))enence  and  reach  of 
thought  fully  and  practically  to  comprehend,  and  readily  to  apply :  the 
only  sah‘  guide  for  the  grt*at  mass  of  mankind,  is  the  abhorrence  of 
faltiehtNKl  for  its  own  sake,  without  looking  to  its  consequences/ 

Of  the  superstition  existing  among  multitudes  in  this  country, 
in  relation  to  the  Eucharist,  l)r.  Whately,  in  his  first  chapter, 
adduces  some  flagrant  and  melancholy  instances  ;  and  he  shews, 
that  such  superstition,  *  instead  of  promoting,  as  some  persons 
*  vainly  imagine,  true  Religion,  stands  in  the  place  of  it.’ 

‘  Do  pray,  dear  sir,  give  me  the  sacrament  first,  and  then  talk 
‘  as  much  as  you  please’, — is  an  answer  by  which,  our  Author 
assures  us,  he  has  know  n  a  sick  man  perscveringly  repel  the 
attempts  of  the  minister  to  examine  into  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  to  impart  to  him  the  requisite  instruction.  Again,  ns  to  the 
superstition  cherished  by  the  burial-service.  Dr.  Whately  says : 

‘  I  Imvo  kii()wn  a  jK'raoii,  in  speaking  of  a  deceased  neighlmur,  whose 
character  had  lH‘t*n  irreligious  and  proHignte,  remark,  how  greot  a  com¬ 
fort  it  was  to  hear  the  words  of  the  funeral-service  read  over  her, 
“  l)ecaiise,  jMH>r  w'oman,  she  had  been  such  a  bad  liver/*  I  have  heard 
of  an  instance  again,  of  a  superstition  probably  before  unsust)ected, 
being  accidentally  brought  to  light,  by  the  minister's  having  forbidden 
a  particular  corpse  to  bi'  brought  into  the  church,  because  the  person 
had  never  frequente<l  it  when  alive :  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  old  people  began  immediately  to  frequent  the  church,  who 
had  beft»re  been  in  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves/  p. 

It  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Whately  should  not  be  painfully 
sensible  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  practice  imposed  upon 
every  clergyman,  of  reading  the  service  indiscriminately  over 
good  or  ‘  bad  livers.*  With  his  views,  the  ordinary  functions 
of  a  parish  priest  must  involve  a  sort  of  perpetual  martyrdom. 

by  do  not  such  men  as  he  boldly  come  forward  to  solicit  and 
procure  emancipation  from  “  a  yoke  which  neither  our  fathers 
nor  we  were  able  to  bear?**  The  following  remarks  on  some  of 
the  ])revailing  characteristics  of  superstition,  are  highly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention. 

*  The  tendency  to  disjoin  religious  observances  (i.  e,  what  are  in¬ 
tended  to  l)c  such)  from  heartfelt  and  practical  religion,  is  one  of  the 
most  besetting  evils  of  our  corrupt  nature ;  and  it  is  the  very  root  of 
most  sujHTstitions.  Now  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  opposite  this 
js  to  true  piety.  Empty  forms  not  only  supersede  piety  by  standing 
in  its  place,  hut  gradualfv  alter  the  habits  of  the  mind,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  genuine  pious  sentiment.  Even  the  natural 
of  religion  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  thus  converted  into  its  poison. 
Our  very  prayers,  for  example,  and  our  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
h<x^omo  superstitious,  in  proportion  as  any  one  expects  them  to  operate 
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AH  a  charm  — uttribiiting  etKcacv  to  the  mere  words,  while  his  feeh'ogi 
and  thoui^bts  are  not  ooctipied  in  what  he  is  doin^. 

*  Krery  relipons  ceremony  or  exercise,  however  well  calculated,  in 
itself,  to  improve  the  heart,  is  liable,  as  1  have  said,  thus  to  degenertte 
into  a  mere  form,  and  conse<juently  to  bectmie  superstitious ;  but  in 
pn»porti(»n  as  thcoutmird  observances  are  the  more  complex  and  o|)enMe, 
and  the  more  unmeaning  or  unintelligible,  the  more  danger  is  there  of 
su|H*rstitiously  attaching  a  sjirt  of  magic:il  efficacy  to  the  bare  outward 
act,  ifule|>endent  of  mental  devotion.  If,  for  example,  even  our 
prayers  are  liable,  witlamt  constant  watchfulness,  to  Wcome  a  super¬ 
stitious  form,  by  our  **  honouring  (iml  with  our  lips,  while  our  heart  ii 
far  from  Him,”  this  result  is  almost  unavoidable  when  the  prayers  are 
recited  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  with  a  prescribed  number  of  vain 
re|H*titions,  crossings,  and  telling  of  bi‘ads.  And  men  of  a  timorous 
mind,  having  once  taken  up  a  wrong  notion  of  what  religion  consists  in, 
stHjk  a  refuge  from  doubt  and  anxiety,  a  substitute  for  inward  piety, 
and,  t(H>  often,  a  com]Huisation  for  an  evil  life,  in  an  endless  multipli¬ 
cation  of  sn|M'rstitious  observances  of  pilgrimages,  sprinklings  with 
holy  water,  veneration  of  relics,  and  the  like.  And  hence  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  su|HTstitions,  which,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
gradually  arose  in  the  Homish  and  (ireek  Churches.'  pp.  — 40. 

Aiul  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  Dr.  Whately  proceeds  to 
observe,  that,  in  many  instances,  superstition  not  only  does  not 
promote  true  religion,  but  even  tends  to  generate  profanenest; 
in  respect,  too,  of  the  very  objects  of  superstitious  reverence. 
He  cites,  in  proof  of  this,  from  Doblado’s  Letters,  an  account 
of  the  strange  mixture  of  extravagant  superstition  and  indecent 
levity  and  wit,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  shows  and  ceremonies 
ofdood  Friday,  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Abundant  evidence 
might  be  adduced  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr.  Blunt  tells  us,  that, 
‘  when  disappointed  by  his  tutelary  saints,  an  Italian  or  Sicilian 
*  will  sometimes  proceed  so  far  as  to  heap  reproaches,  curses, 
‘  and  even  blows  on  the  wax,  wood,  or  stone,  which  represents 
‘  them'*;  and  he  shews,  tliat  the  ancient  Homans  treated  their 
god.s  with  similar  freedom. 

- -  ‘  Inj  ustiM  rnhiitis  pulsare  querelis 

Carlicttins  sitlamen  erat* - Stat.  Sylv.  v.  22. 

'Fhe  Hindoos  are  in  like  manner  described  as  reviling  their 
gods  in  the  grossest  terms,  on  the  occasion  of  any  untoward 
event.  Something  strictly  analogous  to  this,  is  but  too  noto¬ 
riously  prevalent  among  nominal  Protestants. 

*  In  this  ctmntry,  a  largo  proportion  of  the  superstition  that  exists, 
is  ctmiu'ctoil  more  or  loss  w'ith  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  accordingly 
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(in  conformity  with  the  strange  principle  of  our  nature  just  mentioned) 
nothing  is  so  common  a  theme  of  profane  jests  among  the  vulgar  of  all 
ranks,  as  the  l)evil>  and  every  thing  relating  to  that  Being,  including 
the  “  everlasting  fire  preparecl  for  him  and  his  angels  and  this,  by 
no  means  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  among  such  as  disbelieve  what 
Scripture  says  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  even  the  most, 
among  those  who  give  credit  to  a  multitude  of  legendary  tales  also, 
quite  unwarranted  by  Scripture. 

*  This  curious  anomaly  may  perhaps  lie,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
acctmnted  for,  from  the  consideration,  that  as  Superstition  imposes  a 
yoke  rather  of  fear  than  of  love,  her  votaries  are  glad  to  take  revenge, 
ii8  it  were,  when  galleti  by  this  yoke,  and  to  indemnify  themselves  in 
same  degree  both  for  the  irksomeness  of  their  restraints  and  tasks,  and 
oIm)  for  the  degradation,  (some  sense  of  which  is  always  excited  by  a 
consciousness  of  slavish  dread,)  by  taking  liberties,  wherever  they  dare, 
either  in  the  way  of  insult  or  of  playfulness,  with  the  objects  of  their 
dread.  And  jests  on  sacred  subjects,  it  is  well  known,  are,  when  men 
are  so  disposed,  the  most  easily  produced  of  any  ;  liecause  the  contrast 
between  a  dignified  and  a  low  image,  exhibited  in  combination,  (in 
which  tlie  whole  force  of  the  ludicrous  consists,)  is  in  this  case  the  most 
striking. 

‘  Hut  how  comes  it  that  they  ever  do  dare,  as  we  see  is  the  fact,  to 
take  these  liberties  }  Another  chamcteri.stic  of  Superstition  will  per¬ 
haps  explain  this  also.  It  is,  as  1  have  just  said,  characteristic  of 
SujKTstition  to  enjoin,  and  to  attribute  efficacy  to,  the  mere  performance 
of  some  sjK'cific  outward  acts — the  use  of  some  material  object,  without 
any  loyal,  affectionate  devotion  of  heart  being  required  to  accompany 
such  acts,  and  to  |>ervade  the  w'hole  life  as  a  ruling  motive.  Hence, 
the  rigid  observance  of  the  precise  directions  given,  leaves  the  votary* 
secure,  at  ease  in  conscience,  and  at  lilierty,  as  well  as  in  a  disposition, 
to  indulge  in  profaneness.  In  like  manner,  a  patient,  who  dares  not 
refuse  to  swallow  a  nauseous  dose,  and  to  confine  hims<*lf  to  a  strict* 
regimen,  yet  is  Imth  vexed  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  submitting  to  the 
annoyance,  will  sometimes  take  his  revenge,  as  it  were,  by  abusive 
ridicule  of  his  medical  attendant  and  his  drugs  ;  knowing  that  this  will 
not,  fio  long  as  he  does  but  take  the  medicine,  diminish  their  efficacy. 
Sup<*rstitiouR  observances  are  a  kind  of  distasteful  or  disgusting  reme<ly, 
which  however  is  to  operate  if  it  be  but  swallowed,  and  on  whieh  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  votary  sometimes  ventures  gladly  to  revenge  himself.* 

pp.  41-44. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations  from  these  pages,  of  an 
instructive  niul  interesting  cast;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  notice 
very  briefly  the  remaining  chapters.  The  fourth,  which  treats 
of  an  ‘undue  reliance  on  human  authority’,  is  of  a  more  de¬ 
sultory  and  unsatisfactory  character  tlian  the  preceding  ones, 
but  abounds  with  valuable  remarks.  Dr.  Whately  is  anxious  to 
disavow,  on  behalf  of  his  Church,  claims  which  the  language  of 
her  formularies  seems  at  least  to  favour,  and  for  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  brethren  have  ever  been  found  zealous  to  contend. 
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He  would  resolve  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church  in  contro- 
troversies  of  faith,  into  such  an  authority  as  attaches  to  the  his- 
torian  or  the  philosopher.  Hut  still,  he  ingenuously  admits, 

*  the  use  of  the  word  authority  in  the  sense  of  potrer^  is  so 

*  common,  that  it  has,  1  liavc  no  doubt,  aided  in  producing  the 
‘  iinj)ression,  that  a  claim  is  advanced  by  the  Church,  of  being 

*  an  infallible  interpreter  of  Scripture.*  (p.  193.)  Surely,  then, 
he  must  wish  to  have  the  phraseology  of  the  article  in  c|uestion 
amended,  if  not  to  see  the  entire  article  expunged.  Again,  he 
remarks,  that  *  Our  Church  *  does  not,  like  the  Uoniish,  de- 
nounce  as  ‘  heretics  *,  the  members  of  other  churches,  not  claim¬ 
ing  any  spiritual  authority  over  those  who  are  not  within  its 
pale.  Yet,  in  denouncing  the  members  of  other  churches  as 
schismatics,  if  not  as  heretics,  does  it  not  equally  lay  claim  to  a 
jurisdiction  beyond  its  pale?  Our  Author  is  no  advocate,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  perfection  of  the  C'hurch  to  which  he  belongs;  fully 
aware,  that  ‘  the  claim  to  exemption  from  all  error,  shuts  the 
‘  door  against  reform*;  and  he  points  out  how  the  danger  of 
virtually  substituting  human  autliority  for  Divine,  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  human  expositions  of  Scripture,  such  as  creeds, 
articles,  and  catechisms,  as  well  as  of  liturgical  formularies.  The 
following  remarks  we  cannot  suppress. 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they'  (the: 
spired  Writers)  ‘  should  all  of  them  have  thus  abstained  from  conimit 
ting  to  writing  (what  they  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
orally)  a  Catecliism,  or  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  Christianity 
consisting  of  a  regular  series  of  unquestionable  Canons  of  doctrine- 
Articles  of  faith  duly  explained  and  devehqied — in  short,  a  conipen 
dium  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  which  we  may  lie  sure  (had  such  ever 
existed)  w'ould  have  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity.  This,  1 
say,  must  apjniir  to  every  one,  on  a  little  reflexion,  something  remark¬ 
able  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  literally  miraculous.  1  mean,  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  a]>}M'ars  to  me  dictated  by  a  wisdom  more  than  human ;  and 
that  the  Aiiostles  and  their  immediate  follow’crs  must  have  lieeii  su» 
j)crftaiu rally  triihhcld  from  taking  a  course  which  would  naturally  ap- 

{M*ar  to  them  the  most  expt'dient.  Considering  how  very  great  must 
lave  In'cn  the  total  numlHT  of  all  the  Elders  and  Catechists  apjwinted, 
in  various  places,  by  the  Ajmstles,  and  by  those  W'hom  they  commis¬ 
sioned,  it  seiMiis  hardly  credible,  that  no  one  of  these  should  have 
thought  of  doing  what  must  have  seemed  so  obvious,  as  to  WTitc,  un¬ 
der  tne  sujHTintendence  and  correction  of  the  Apostles,  some  such 
manual  for  the  use  of  his  hearers :  as  was  in  fact  aone,  rept'atedly,  in 
suhsequent  as[es,  (i.  e.  after,  as  w'c  hold,  the  age  of  inspiration  w’as 
past,)  in  all  the  Churches  where  any  activity  existed.  Tlius  much,  at 
lettst,  appears  to  me  indubitable ;  that  Impostors  would  have  taken 
sedulous  care  (as  Mahomet  did)  to  set  forth  a  ctimplete  course  of  in¬ 
structions  in  their  Faith  ;  and  that  Enthusiasts  w'ould  never  have 
failed,  some  of  them  at  least,  to  fall  into  the  same  plan ;  so  that  an 
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omission  wliich  is,  on  all  human  principles,  unaccountable,  amounts  to 
a  moral  ilemonstration  (»f  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion.  And  this 
argunu'iit,  we  should  observe,  is  not  drawn  from  the  supposed  fvisdom 
of  such  an  appointment :  it  holds  giHKl  equally,  however  little  we  may 
pt'rceive  the  expediency  of  the  course  actually  pursued  ;  for  that  which 
cannot  have  come  from  Man,  must  have  come  from  (lor/.  If  the 
Apostles  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  impostors,  they  must  have  been 
inspired ;  whether  we  can  understand,  or  not,  the  reasons  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  the  Ibdy  Spirit  dictated. 

‘  In  this  case,  however,  attentive  consideration  may  explain  to  us 
these*  reasons.  (h»d’s  wisdom  doubtless  designed  to  guard  us  against  a 
danijer,  which  1  think  no  human  wisdom  would  have  foreseen — the 
(laiiuer  of  indolently  assenting  to,  and  committing  to  memory,  a  “form 
of  sound  Words”  ;  which  would  in  a  short  time  have  become  no  more 
than  a  form  of  words  ;  —received  with  passive  reverence,  and  scru- 
puloiiNly  retained  in  the  mind — leaving  no  room  for  doubt — furnishing 
no  rail  for  vigilant  investigation — affording  no  stimulus  to  the  atten- 
tuni,  and  making  no  vivid  impression  on  the  heart.  It  is  only  when 
the  understanding  is  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  diligent  search — the 
watchful  observation — the  careful  deduction — which  the  Christian 
Scriptures  call  birth,  by  their  olilique,  incidental,  and  irregular  mode 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  C'hristian  doctrines— it  is  then  only, 
that  the  Feelings,  and  the  Moral  portion  of  our  nature,  arc  kept  so 
awake  as  to  receive  the  re(piisite  impression  :  and  it  is  thus  accordingly 
that  Divine  wisdom  has  jirovided  for  our  wants,  “  Curls  acuens  mor- 
talia  eorda  ”. 

‘  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  a  single  systematic  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  carrying  with  it  divine  authority,  would  have  superseded  the 
fraining  of  any  otiicrsy — nay,  would  have  made  even  the  alteration  of 
a  sin^le  word  of  what  would,  on  this  sujiposition,  have  lieen  Scripture, 
ap|x*ar  an  impious  jiresumption ;  and  yet  could  not  possibly  have  been 
wcll-ada|)ted  for  all  the  varieties  of  station,  sex,  age,  intellectual 
power,  education,  taste,  and  habits  of  thought.  So  that  there  would 
have  been  an  almost  inevitable  danger,  that  such  an  authoritative  list 
of  credenda  would  have  been  regarded  by  a  large  jirojiortion  of  Chris¬ 
tians  with  a  blind  and  unthinking  reverence,  which  would  hare  ex¬ 
cited  no  influence  on  the  character ;  they  would  have  had  “  a  birm  of 
pHlliiiess ;  but  denying  the  power  thereof,”  the  form  itself  would 
have  remained  with  them  only  as  the  corpse  of  departed  Heligion. 

*  Such  then  Ix'ing  the  care  with  which  God’s  providence  has  guard¬ 
ed  against  leading  us  into  this  temptation,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful 
that  We  lead  not  ourselves  into  temptation,  nor  yield  to  those  which 
the  natural  propensities  of  the  liuman  heart  present.  For,  through 
the  o]H*ratiou  of  those  principles  which  I  have  so  earnestly,  and  per¬ 
haps  too  copiously,  dwelt  on,  w'e  are  always  under  more  or  less  tempt¬ 
ation  t<»  exalt  wane  human  exposition  of  the  faith  to  a  practical  equality 
with  the  Scriptures,  by  devoting  to  that  our  chief  attention,  and  mak¬ 
ing  to  it  our  habitual  a])]R*al. 

*  And  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  we  scruple  to  do  this.^  giving  to 
^ripture  the  precedence,  indeed,  in  point  of  dignity,  as  the  found¬ 
ation  on  wliich  the  other  is  built,  but  regarding  the  superstructure  os 
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no  less  firm  ihun  the  fuuiuhiti«m  on  which  it  is  fairly  built?  “  I  aa 
fully  convincetl/’  a  man  may  say,  “  that  such  an  expisition  cuiivevi 
the  ^tmuine  <h»ctrines  i>f  the  Scrintures:  in  which  case  it  must  he  no 
less  true  than  they  ;  ami  may,  therefore,  by  those  who  receive  it,  be 
no  less  contidently  ap)H*aletl  to.  Supposing  us  fully  to  Ik'lieve  iti 
truth,  it  answers  us  tl>e  purpose  of  Scripture :  since  we  can  but  fully 
Udieve  that.  For  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  are  not  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  axioms  and  elementary  pro|M»sitions,  than  we  are  of  thoee 
other  pnipositions  which  are  proved  from  them:  nor  is  there  any  need 
to  go  iKicK  at  every  step  to  those  first  theorems  which  are  the  found- 
atitm  of  the  whole.” 

‘  The  principle  wliich  I  have  here  stated,  as  favourably  as  I  am  able, 
is  one  which,  I  believe,  is  oftim  not  distinctly  stated,  even  inwardly  in 
thought,  by  multitudes  who  feel  and  act  conhirmably  to  it. 

‘  One  obvious  answer  which  might  he  given  to  such  reasoning  u, 
that  to  assign  to  the  deductions  of  uninspired  men  the  same  jierfect 
certainty  as  belongs  to  mathematicnil  demonstnitioiis,  and  to  repose  the 
same  entire  contidence  in  their  expositions  of  Scrijiture,  as  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself,  is  manifestly  to  confer  on  those  men  the  attribute  of  infal¬ 
libility.  Believe  indeed,  we  must,  in  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions: 
nor  need  it  Im*  such  a  wavering  and  hesitating  btdief,  as  to  leave  us  in- 
cessuntly  tormented  by  uneasy  doubts :  but  if  we  censure  the  Romish 
Church  for  declaring  herself  not  liable  to  error,  we  must,  for  very 
shame,  confess  our  own  liability  to  it,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  by  lH*ing  ever  ready  to  listen  to  argument — ever  open  to  oonvio- 
tion  ; — by  continually  appealing  and  referring  at  every  step  “  to  the 
Law  and  to  the  Testimony  ” — by  continually  tracing  up  the  stream  of 
religious  knowledge  to  the  ])ure  fountain-head^the  living  waters  oi 
the  Scriptures.’  pp.  lUH — 

The  clmpler  on  Persecution  is  admirable  throughout.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  conceal  our  satisfaction  at  finding  principles 
w  hich  we  have  long  struggled  to  maintain,  at  the  cost  of  expos¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  no  small  misrepresentation  and  oblocjuy,  so  ex¬ 
plicitly  avowed  and  so  ably  defended  by  a  person  of  Dr. 
NVhately's  station  and  attainments.  I  pon  no  subject  do  more 
mistaken  opinions  prevail ;  and  to  the  correction  of  these  po¬ 
pular  mistakes,  our  .\uthor  has  particularly  addressed  himself. 
In  opposition  to  one  of  these  false  notions,  we  meet  w'ith  the 
important  remark,  worthy  to  be  treasured  up  as  an  axiom,  that 
‘  Persecution  is  not  w  rong,  because  it  is  cruel ;  but  it  is  cruel, 

*  because  it  is  wrong.*  Nor  is  it  correct  to  characterise  perse¬ 
cution  as  consisting  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  revenge  or  malice.  ‘  What  candid  (or  even  un- 

*  candid)  student  of  history,’  asks  Dr.  W.,  ‘  can  believe  Cran- 

*  mer  ’  (or,  we  would  say,  Palvin)  ‘  cruel  and  revengeful?  Yet, 
‘  he  sanctioned  the  cutting  off'  of  heretics  by  the  secular  arm, 
‘  from  a  sincere,  though  erroneous  sense  of  duty.’  The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  rci|Uire  from  us  no  commendation  or  comment. 
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*  Tlic  ultimate  penalty  acconlingly,  in  this  world,  with  which  the 
Author  of  our  Keligion  thought  fit  to  sanction  it,  was  (^\^th  the  ex- 
ct»ption  of  a  few  rases  of  miraculous  interference)  the  exclusion  of  the 
offender  from  the  religious  community  which  he  had  scandalized  :  “  if 
he  refuse  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  Ik?  unto  you  as  a  heathen  man 
and  as  a  j)uhliran  if  he  would  not  listen  when  n'|K*atedly  admonished, 
ho  was  to  he  removed  from  the  Si>cietv-  And  it  is  worthy  of  iK'ing  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Homish  Church  itself  claims  no  right  to  punish  those 
alio  do  not  belong  to  the  Society  :  a  “  heathen  man  does  imt  come 
under  her  jurisdiction.  In  onler  therefore  to  retain  the  right  f>f  co¬ 
ercion  over  all  who  have  been  baj)ti7A*d,  even  by  such  as  she  accounts 
heretics,  the  Romanists  affect  to  regard  them  as  truly  memlKTs,  though 
relndlious  subjects,  of  the  ('atholic  Church.  In  literal  and  direct  op- 
po>ition  t(»  our  Ltwd’s  words,  though  censuring  them  for  “  refusing  to 
hear  the  Church,”  they  yet  will  not  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
“  heathen  men.” 

‘The  language  of  the  Ap(»stle  Paul  corresponds  with  liis  Master’s: 
“  a  man  that  is  an  heretic,  and  after  the  first  and  second  adimmition, 
reject.”  Rut  m»  personal  violence — no  secular  jHuialty  whatever,  is 
denounced  ag;iinst  heretics  and  schismatics — “  heathen  men  and  pub¬ 
licans.”  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  breathes  a  spirit  of  i‘urnest- 
iicss  indml  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  zeal  against  religious  error  ;  but 
of  such  a  zeal  as  was  to  manifest  itself  only  in  vehement  and  perse- 
verinix  ])ersuasion. 

‘  Tliis,  which  the  Romanists  cannot  deny,  they  are  driven  to  ex¬ 
plain  away,  by  saying,  that  the  Apostles  and  other  early  C'hristians 
were  unahle  to  comjK?l  men  to  a  conrormity  to  the  true  faitli ;  they  ab¬ 
stained  fn»m  the  use  of  secular  force,  In'cause  (I  cite  the  words  of  Au¬ 
gustine,  a  favourite  authority  with  the  Romanists)  “  that  prophecy  was 
not  yet  fulfilled.  Re  wise  now  therefore,  ()  ye  kings  ;  Ik*  learned,  ye  that 
are  judges  of  the  earth  ;  serve  the  Lord  w  ith  fear.”  The  rulers  of  the 
earth,  he  adds,  w’ere  at  that  time  opjKised  to  the  (Jospel ;  and  therefore 
it  \v\is  that  the  secular  arm  w^as  not  called  in  against  the  Church’s 


enemies. 


‘  Rut  the  Romanists  might  be  asked  in  reply,  if  indeed  such  an  ar- 
pinient  b<i  worth  a  reply,  w7/f/  the  Apostles  had  not  this  |M)wer.  Surely 
their  Master  could  have  lK?stowed  it  He  unto  wdiom  “all  power  w’as 
given,  in  heaven  and  in  earth :” — He  w'ho  declared  that  the  Father 
WTis  ready  to  send  him  “  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels :”  whose 
force,  as  it  w’ould  have  destroyed  all  idea  of  resistance,  w’ould  at  once 
have  established  his  religion,  without  any  need  of  a  resort  to  actual 
persecution.  Or,  if  for  any  hidden  reasons,  the  time  wms  not  yet  come 
for  conferring  on  his  disciples  that  coercive  power  which  was  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  justifiably  employed  in  his  cause,  we  might  expect  that 
He  Would  have  given  notice  to  them  of  the  change  of  system  which 
to  take  place.  Rut  had  lie  designed  any  such  change,  his  de¬ 
claration  to  Pilate  W’ould  have  lK?cn  little  else  than  an  equivocation 
Worthy  of  the  sclusd  of  the  very  Jesuits.  Had  He  declared  that  “  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,”  meaning,  that  though  such  w’as  the 
case,  thctiy  He  meant  it  to  Ik*  supported  by  secular  force  herc*after,  and 
consequently  to  become  a  kingdom  of  this  world  ;~and  that  his  si*r- 

o  it 
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vunls  were  not  allowed  to  fight  in  his  cause  ;  with  the  mental  reserva- 
tion,  that  they  were  herimfter  to  do  so; — He  would  have  fully  justified 
the  sus|>icioii  which  was  pn»hal)ly  entertained  hy  many  of  the  heathen 
magistrates,  that  the  (’hrislians  and  their  blaster  did,  notwithstanding 
their  ]»n»fessions,  si‘crelly  meditate  the  estahlisliment  t>f  a  kingdom 
su])|)orted  hy  secular  force  ;  and  that  though  they  disavowed  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  ahstained  from  all  viident  methcKls,  this  was  only  a  mask  as¬ 
sumed  during  the  weakness  of  their  infant  power,  which  they  would 
(according  to  the  principle  which  Augustine  avims)  throw  aside  u 
soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  sulHcient  strength. 

*  Jlut  the  very  iilea  is  blasphemous,  of  attributing  such  a  subterfuge 
to  Him  who  “  came  into  the  world  that  He  might  bear  witness  i»f  the 
truth.”  The  immediate  occasion  indeed  of  our  Lord’s  making  this  d(- 
claratioHy  to  Iblate,  was  his  desire  to  do  away  the  ex|H‘ctati(ni  8o 
strongly  ])revailing  l>oth  among  Jews  and  (fcntiles,  «>f  a  temporal  ^les- 
siah  alKiiit  to  establish  a  triumphant  kingdom  :  but  no  occasion  would 
have  led  Him  to  make  the  declaration,  had  it  not  been /rwr :  audit 
would  not  have  Ikvu  true,  had  He  meant  no  nn»re  than  that  Ids  king¬ 
dom  was  spiritual,  in  the  s«*nse  of  its  leaving  dominion  over  the  soul* 
of  men,  and  Indiling  out  the  glories  and  the  judgements  of  the  other 
world  ;  for  this  was  what  the  infidel  .Tews  expected,  and  expect  to  this 
tlay  :  they  hsik  for  a  kingdom  both  of  this  world  and  also  (»f  the  next; 
—  fora  ^Messiah  who  shall  bestow  on  his  followers  not  only  worldly 

IMiwer  and  splemhmr,  but  also  the  s])iritual  blessings  of  a  future  state, 
H'siiles.  'riiey  di<l  indeed  expect  the  Messiah  to  reign  twer  them  for 
ever  in  InMlily  person  :  but  the  main  j)art  of  their  exjK'ctation  would 
liave  lH*eu  fulfilled,  had  He  wwxAy  founded  a  temporal  kingdom,  and 
ileleg-ated  (as  the  Lord  diil  of  edd,  to  the  kings)  his  ]>ower,  to  his 
anointt'd,  in  whom  his  spirit  should  dwell.  Jesus  accordingly  not  only 
r/oimer/ .v/oV/Z/zo/ dominion,  but  temporal :  He  declared  not 

merely  that  his  kingdom  is  one  the  next  world,  but  that  it  is  not  of 
this  worhl. 

‘  All  the  declarations,  however — all  the  direct  and  indirect  teaching 
— c»f  Scripture,  is  unavailing  to  the  uucandid  iiupiirer,  who  seeks  in 
these  lKHtk^,  not  a  guide  for  his  conduct,  but  a  justification  of  it ;  and 
who  is  la'iit  on  making  the  W(»rd  of  (nul,  where  it  does  not  suit  his 
views,  of  none  effect,  by  the  tradition  ”  of  a  suj)posed  infallible 
('hurch,  or  by  the  subtleties  of  strained  inter])retations.  But  to  a 
candid  mind  the  instructions  atlbrded  by  the  Kvangelists  and  Ajwstlcs 
ap|H*ar  to  me  not  tndy  sutlicient  to  settle  all  (piestions  relating  to  the 
subject  oi  persecution,  but  also  (tt»  the  generality  (jf  mankind)  l>etter 
adapted  fi>r  that  pur|>ose  than  any  arguments  which  human  reason 
nnild  supply.’  pp.  ‘JIJ — lJ.*»l. 

Dr.  W'halcly  lias  some  most  valuable  remarks  on  the  notorious 
fact,  that  the  feeding  which  tends  to  foster  the  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion  against  infidels  and  heretics,  is  nsuallv  miudi  stronger  than 
our  indignation  against  those  who,  ])role>sing  our  religioni 
disgrace  it  hy  an  unchristian  life.  ‘  ^Vilh  the  early  Christians, 
‘  the  case  must  have  been  reversed.*  Not  less  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice  is  anotlier  striking  fact ;  that  ‘  those  who  arc  anxious  to  re- 
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‘  tain  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  such  professing  Christians 

*  as  lead  a  careless  or  immoral  life,  are  not  found  to  feel  any 
‘  thin*'  like  a  proportionate  tenderness  towards  diftcrenccs  of 

*  opinion.  On  the  contrary,*  adds  Dr.  W.,  ‘  they  arc  usually 

*  the  foremost  in  exaggerating  into  fatal  heresy,  the  smallest 
‘  shade  of  variation  from  their  owm  views  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 

*  loudest  in  urging  all  those  openly  and  at  once  to  separate  from 
‘  tlje  Church,  whose  notions  do  not  appear  minutely  to  coincide 
‘  with  their  own.*  Dr.  Whately  is  the  decided  advocate  of  the 
most  comprehensive  toleration.  ‘  Coercive  means,*  he  remarks, 

‘  cannot  suitably  be  employed  for  cither  the  propagation  or  the 
‘maintenance  of  Christianity.*  Upon  Christian  principles,  the 
interference  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
care  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community,  must  be  limited 
‘  to  those  cases  in  which  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens 
‘  are  directly  and  confessedly  concerned.*  Those  principles  leave 
no  ‘  opening  for  the  forcible  suppression,  or  for  the  forcible  es- 
‘  tahlishment,  by  the  civil  magistrate,  of  any  religion  whatever/ 

We  w  ill  not  charge  Dr.  Whately  with  ‘  stealing  our  thunder.* 
^^’c  have  not  the  arrogance  to  claim  him  as  a  disciple  or  a  con¬ 
vert  ;  but  we  do  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  accession  of  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary.  Sentiments  which,  under  the  uninviting 
title  of  ‘  Protestant  Nonconformity,*  have  failed  to  gain  assent, 
may  be  listened  to  with  respectful  deference  when  thus  promul¬ 
gated  ex  cathedra.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  im¬ 
puted  to  our  Author  any  bias  towards  Dissenterism,  or  any  dis¬ 
position  to  symbolize  with  Congregationalists  in  their  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  Against  much  that  they  would  be  apt  to 
contend  for,  he  would  perhaps  strenuously  object ;  but  all  the 
views  w  hich  he  has  so  admirably  illustrated  in  these  Essays, 
they  have  long  entertained.  We  may  venture,  indeed,  to  assert, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  position  that  we  have  cited  from  Dr. 

hately,  that  w  ill  not  be  found,  in  substance,  in  Mr.  Conder*s 
work,  from  w  hich,  in  one  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1819,  co¬ 
pious  extracts  were  made,  with  a  view  to  their  confutation.  If 
the  volume  referred  to  never  fell  into  Dr.  Whately ’s  hands,  the 
coincidence  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  shewing  the  near  agree¬ 
ment  of  collateral  inquiries,  originating  in  very  opposite  quarters, 
and  instituted  with  very  different  intentions. 

but  are  Protestant  Dissenters  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the 
errors  here  exposed,  inherent  as  they  are  in  our  common  nature? 
1  o  some  of  them,  the  Nonconformist  may  be  less  liable  than  the 
f  Imrchman,  as  the  Churchman  is  less  liable  than  the  Romanist; 
hut  a  false  security,  as  Dr.  Whately  justly  remarks,  is  itself  one 
ot  the  most  fatal  of  those  errors.  Let  Dissenters  then  receive 
the  admonition  addressed  by  our  Author  to  the  members  of  his 
own  community. 
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‘  We  are,  in  fact,  iinitatin^  the  Rotiiani»tA,  if  we  securely  exult  in 
our  seisirutioii  from  them  ;  if  we  tnist  in  the  name  of  Pn>testant,  at 
they  do  in  that  of  (\itholic,  and  look  hack,  with  proud  satisfuctiiin,  oi 
our  emancipation  from  their  Citrrupt  system,  without  als<»  ItMikin^  fur* 
ward,  to  ^uard  vigilantly  against  the  like  corruptions:  even  us  they 
triumphed  in  their  alnindoument  of  Pajjan  superstitions,  while  they 
forgot  that  Papinism  itself  was  the  offspring  of  the  stdf-deceiving  heart 
of  mail,  in  which  the  s;une  corruptions,  if  not  watchfully  repressed,  will 
Ihj  continually  springing  up  afresh.’  p.  317* 

Art.  Ill.  1.  Lcciurvs  on  ihc  AjHH'alypsr.  Hy  William  Jones,  A. 
3vo.  pp.  013.  Price  liijr.  London,  1H3P. 

2.  Levtureny  exfHmtinrp  and  practicniy  on  the  U<K)k  of  Revelation,  Bf 
the  late  Uev.  KoIkti  Culbertson.  3  Vols.  Pvo.  pp.  !“>(>().  Price 
1/.  l(h.  Loudon. 

3.  Practical  St*rmttns  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  ('IntrcheSy  the  Mil. 
lenninm  and  the  Church  Triumphant y  and  the  ('WXth  Psalm.  By 
the  late  Uev.  JoM'ph  Milner,  M.A.,  V’^icar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Kingston  up»»n  Hull.  With  prefatory  Uemarks  by  the 
Uev.  Kdward  liickersteth,  \"icar  of  Sir  (leorge  W3ieler’s  Chapel 
Uvo.  pp.  xxiv.  31)2.  Price  10a-.  London,  Seeley,  U13(). 

4.  An  Iniptiry  into  the  Origin  of  Opinions  relative  to  an  Exjyectti 
MiUennium.  Uy  W  illiam  Vint.  3vo.  pp.  Uk).  Price  2.v.  Ijon* 
don,  Ikiynes,  1330. 

^1^11  K  A]  Hicalypso  is  a  book  which  some  of  the  most  celehrated 
■  commentators  have  (lesignedly  omitted  in  their  expositions 
of  the  New  'IVstament.  ‘  Calrintts  sapuity  says  Scaliger,  *  quia 
‘  non  svripsit  in  Apovolppsin  f  and  Whitby  thought  himself  in- 
coin|K*teiit  to  the  task  of  elucidating  its  symbols  and  explaining 
its  language,  ‘  having,*  as  he  confesses,  ‘  neither  suilicient  read- 
‘  ing  nor  judgement,  to  disi'ern  the  true  intendment  of  the  pro- 
‘  ph  ecies  contained  in  this  Ixiok.*  To  others,  however,  it  has 
evidently  l)een  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  tlie  sacred 
V  olumo,  and  has  l>een  selected  by  not  a  few  theological  writers, 
as  an  appropriate  field  in  which  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and 
to  display  their  learning.  Instances  might  easily  he  proiliiced, 
of  the  Hippant  and  prejudiced  |>crversion  of  the  book  in  accom¬ 
modation  to  occurrences  of  tem]K>rary  interest ;  hut  the  very 
names  of  such  men  as  Mede,  and  Lowman,  and  X’itringa,  arc 
suilicient  vouchers  that,  in  the  illustration  of  the  A|M)calypse,  the 
most  solid  and  extensive  erudition,  combined  with  sobriety  of 
judgement  and  the  most  entire  honesty  of  purpose,  lias  been 
cinployetl.  'To  these  names,  distinguished  as  they  are,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  add  that  of  Dean  Woodhouse.  Other  writers 
of  inferior  pretensions  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to 
interest  the  religious  part  of  the  community  in  the  ‘  Revelation,* 
by  coin|K'ndious  and  popular  representations  of  its  contents. 
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To  lliis  class  helon;t  the  ‘  Lectures’  of  Mr.  Jones,  which 
have  evidently  been  prepared  will)  iniieh  carefnl  attention  and 
cost  of  laU>ur,  and  w  hich  we  may  safely  recommend  as  a  very 
useful  work,  well  calcnlateil  to  serve  the  Author’s  p\irpose  of 
furuishinu  a  popular  digest  of  the  most  valuable  comments  on 
the  Apocalypse.  Opinions  are  sometimes  hazarded  at  variance 
with  the  most  approved  of  his  predecessors;  but,  in  Ins  unbor- 
rowed  illustrations,  we  occasionally  find  him  supporting  his  con* 
clu'^ions  with  reasons  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  invali¬ 
date.  I'he  leading  distinction  of  his  work  is,  the  continual  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  to  the 
scriptural  character  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  Christianity. 
If  the  design  of  the  Apocalypse  Ik?,  to  trace  out  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  nothing  can  be 
more  ol)vious  than  the  position  zealously  maintained  by  the 
Author,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecies 
which  respect  its  alternations  ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  comparison  of 
the  several  states  in  which  the  Christian  profession  has  subse¬ 
quently  existed,  with  its  original  condition,  that  its  corruptions 
are  to  be  detected.  As  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  is 
at  least  one  purpose  of  the  book  of  ilevelation,  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Jones  conducts  his  interpretations,  must  be  admitted 
to  he  the  only  correct  ones,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
cur  with  him  in  every  particular  comprised  in  his  application  of 
them. 

Most  writers  who  have  offered  their  aid  as  interpreters  of 
Christian  prophecy,  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very  inade¬ 
quately  apprehended  the  im|K)rtof  the  ‘good  confession’  which 
Jesus  Christ  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  defective  appreciation,  they  have  been  much  less 
ohservant  of  the  limits  which  distinguish  the  Church  from  the 
World,  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  great  errors, 
aiul  their  followers  from  dangerous  mistakes.  Mr.  Jones’s 
readers  will  have  no  occasion  to  distrust  him  as  their  guide,  in 
this  respect ;  and  some  of  them  may  probably  find  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect,  that  the  view  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of 
the  degeneracies  and  corruptions  of  professed  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  is  by  far  too  much  contracted.  Among  Protestants, 

has  been  usual  to  consider  the  antichristiaii  institutions  of 
Kurope  as  destined  to  be  overthrown ;  and  certainly  such  an 
cxjKctation  cannot  be  pronounced  extravagant  or  unreasonable, 
h  is  not  only  as  an  inference  from  tlie  data  furnished  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  this  catastrophe  is  looked  for ;  the  altered  aspect 
of  those  institutions  in  some  countries,  and  their  extinction  in 
others,  may  be  thought  to  warrant  a  persuasion  of  tlie  probabi- 
hty  of  die  event.  But  what  are  the  boundaries  which  include 
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antichristian  institulioiis,  and  by  what  distinctions  are  they  to 
bo  known  ?  Is  the  usurpation  of  temporal  authority  a  sign  to  be 
interpreted  one  way  in  tlie  I'.ast,  and  another  way  in  the  West? 
We  need  supply  no  answer  to  these  (pteries ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  to  remark,  in  relation  to  their  importance,  that,  for 
whatever  is  truly  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  necessary  for  its  preservationaiul  extension  in  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  cause  for  alarm  or  fear.  It  must  be  owned, however,  that 
many  ('hristians  are  very  unwilling  to  inspect  the  form  of  pri. 
initivc  Christianity.  The  chaste  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
('hrist’s  institutions  is  very  unattractive  to  the  eyes  of  many,  who 
will  look  only  where  they  can  see  the  bravery  of  ornaments,  and 
the  pomp  of  circumstances.  In  the  changes  wliich  such  persons 
may  deplore,  tlu*  true  adherent  of  a  spiritual  religion  may  re¬ 
ceive  confirmations  of  his  faith,  ami  consolations  of  his  hope, 
^riiere  are,  in  all  the  mutations  of  the  world,  ‘  things  which  can- 
‘  not  be  shaken,*  and  which  will  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
vanity  and  the  pageantry  of  man’s  device. 

To  precetling  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse,  INIr.  Jones  is 
under  obligations  which  he  is  generally  careful  to  acknowledge; 
and  wc  are  usually  at  no  dilliculty,  by  the  guidance  of  his  refer¬ 
ences,  to  trace  the  opinions  he  has  adopted,  to  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  obtained  them.  1  le  has,  however,  in  respect  to 
one  primary  source  of  his  comments,  scarcely  rendered  the  ne¬ 
cessary  tribute  of  literary  justice  to  an  Annotator  by  whose 
labours  he  has  been  very  considerablv  assisted  in  his  lectures. 

e  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  whose  interpre¬ 
tations  are  introduced  into  the  present  discourses,  in  such  a 
manner  ns  to  induce  the  readers  of  them  to  regard  them  as  the 
original  suggestions  of  the  Author.  It  is  not  only  from  the 
omission  of  the  necessary  references  that  such  an  impression 
will  be  produced,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  all  preceding  commen¬ 
tators  are,  in  the  instances  to  which  wc  refer,  so  directly  and 
strongly  represented  as  in  error,  that  no  other  supposition  can 
occur  to  a  reader  than  the  one  in  (picstion.  In  commencing  his 
fifteenth  Lecture,  ‘  On  the  Third  Seal,’  Mr.  Jones  proceeds  as 
follows : 

‘  Hrrtiirkn,  la'foro  I  imtor  in>on  the  present  lecture,  and  by  ^ra]f 
of  prefuci*  tu  it,  I  must  take  linive  to  apprise  you,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  AjHK.'alypM'  on  which  we  have  yet  been  called  to  pass  a  judge¬ 
ment,  which  has  so  much  j)erplexed  the  commentators  and  others  who 
have  undertaken  to  illustrate  this  iKKik,  as  the  tw'o  verses  now  read, 
namelv,  the  ojH'iiing  of  the  third  seid.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
rt'mark,  I  may  add,  that  one  (»f  the  latest  and  most  judicious  writers 
on  the  subject  has  dismissi'd  it  in  alK)Ut  twenty  short  lines,  and  those, 
nnfortuiiately,  but  little  to  the  purjK»sc;  fnmi  which  I  think  it  neither 
unreasonable  nor  unaindid  to  infer,  that  he  despaired  of  throwing  any 
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lijrlit  in>on  it.  Others,  indeed,  have  ^v^itten  more  copiously  with  that 
view,  lnit,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  scarctdy  In'tter  efh'ct ;  for  the  amount 
of  all  that  they  have  said  u|k«i  the  contents  of  the  o|>ened  seal  is  simply 
thi^,  that  the  sym!K»l  of  the  black  horse  and  his  rider — denotes  that  the 
Human  empire  during  an  approaching  |)criod  should  sutt'er  greatly  from 
a  scarcity  of  provisions.* 


To  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Jones  objects,  that  it  divests  the 
hierogiypiiic  of  its  main  attributes,  and  reduces  it  to  a  literal 
history  or  prophecy. 

*  Hut,  then,*  he  proceeds  to  sav,  *  you  will  ask  me,  if  the  literal 
famine  which  scourged  the  empire  during  the  second  century,  be  not 
the  im|>ort  of  the  third  seal,  what  does  it  intend  ?  I  answer  in  few 
words  ;  it  is  the  hetfi fining  of  the  corruption  <>/'  Christianity,  after  the 
days  of  the  aifostlcs,  that  is  denoted  by  it.  And,  now,  having  put  you 
in  jMissession  of  the  conciiisioii  at  which  it  is  my  object  to  arrive — * 

As  n]>plied  to  Mede  and  his  followers,  the  above  remarks  may 
Ih?  admitted ;  but,  if  our  readers  will  look  into  Dr.  Wood- 
house’s  work,  they  will  find,  not  only  the  explanation  of  the  seal 
which  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  an  unpatronised  one,  but 
the  very  reasons  which  he  himself  has  urged  against  the  rejected 
interpretation.  ‘  By  these  provisions,  thus  scarce  and  difficult 
‘  of  acquirement,*  says  Dr.  Woodhouse,  ‘  are  we  to  understand 
‘  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil,  in  their  idain  and  literal  meaning? 

*  Assuredly  not.  The  tenor  of  prophetic  language  forbids, — 

‘  directing  our  attention  as  our  Lord  has  directed  it  (see  ch.  ii. 

‘  7.)  to  scarcity  of  another  kind,  even  that  of  which  the  prophet 
‘  Amos  speaks,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water,  but 
‘of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord. — But  when  dark  clouds  of 
‘  ignorance,  denoted  by  the  colour  of  the  black  horse,  spread 

*  over  the  face  of  the  Christian  world,  and  corrupt  teachers  could 
‘  advance  their  worldly  purposes  by  bringing  their  disciples 
‘  under  the  yoke  of  superstition,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
‘  genuine  religion  became  scarce.’  Vitringa,  too,  noticed  by 
Woodhouse,  explains  the  scarcity  to  be,  not  of  temporal  provi¬ 
sions,  but  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  refers  the  period  of  this 
scarcity  to  the  times  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  ninth 
century. 

Again,  in  his  twenty-second  *  Lecture,*  Mr.  Jones  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  of  the  *  commentatoi*s,  expositors,  and  other 

*  learned  WTiters,  as  explaining  the  judgements  of  the  first 

trumpet  as  falling  on  the  Roman  empire,  the  body  politic.* 
(p.  In  p.  J371,  he  speaks  of  his  being  guided  by  a  princi¬ 

ple  of  interpretation  which  compelled  him,  in  exidaining  the 
import  of  ihe  firnl  trnm|>et,  to  ‘  abandon  the  whole  host  of  com- 
‘  nientators  and  expositors.*  Now’,  we  have  compared  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  first  trumpet  in  Mr.  Jones’s  volume,  with  the 
ex|x)siiion  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  find  the  principle  of  the 
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former,  an  exact  transcript  of  that  wliich  is  proposed  hy  the  lat¬ 
ter,  vihich,  indeed,  had  previously  been  snojjested  by  \  itrin<ra, 
and  according  to  which  the  judgements  of  the  first  trumpet  fall 
‘  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity,  who  are  symbolized  by  the 
‘  trees  and  the  herbage,  the  third  part  of  which  is  destroyed.' 
In  reference  to  a  note  in  Mr.  Jones’s  work,  p.  we  judge  it 
recpiisite  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  impression  which  it 
is  likely  to  produce,  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  as  if  he 
had  failed  to  notice  the  corruptions  of  the  true  religion  consc- 
cpient  on  the  elevation  of  (’onstantine  to  the  throne  of  the 
C’a*sars.  On  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  neither 
Mr.  Jones’s  views,  nor  our  own,  would  accortl  with  those  of  the 
Dean  of  1/ichfield;  but  he  has  not  subjected  himself  to  censure 
by  any  unfair  representations  of  Constantine’s  patronage  of  tlie 
C'hurch,  from  whose  advancement  to  the  imperial  ])ower,  he 
dates,  as  M  r.  tlones  himself  does,  the  increasing  debasement  of 
the  Church,  aiul  the  rapidly  advancing  degeneracy  of  Christian 
professors  corruptcil  by  worhlly  prosperity. 

At  p.  ‘J78,  ]M  r.  iloucs  describes  the  distinction  between  riie 
bishop  and  the  presbyter,  as  an  innovation  first  broached  in  the 
clays  of  Constantine,  ‘  which  did  not  pass  without  remonstrance 
‘  from  the  friends  of  truth  at  the  time.’  This  strange  error,  we 
should  attribute  to  some  inexplicable  confusion  of  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  Author’s  memory,  since  >ve  cannot  impute  to 
him  so  defective  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  as  might 
lie  the  origin  of  such  a  misrepresentation  as  this.  The  ‘  bishop’ 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  ‘  presbyter,’  and  raised  to  a 
higher  elevation,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  not  against  the  jiower  and  arrogance  of  ‘  bishops,’ 
as  an  innovation,  that  . l'’rius  raised  his  voice:  he  opposed  the 
order  as  a  usurpation  which  had  long  existed,  and  was  become 
intolerable ;  and  endeavoured  to  revive,  in  conformity  with  tlic 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  correct  notions  of  the  olliceof 
Christian  pastors. 

One  rule  of  interpretation  which  would  seem  to  be  required 
for  the  consistent  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse,  is,  that  a  uni¬ 
form  sense  be  assigned  to  the  same  symbols,  and  a  unity  of 
principle  be  observed  in  the  application  of  them.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  existing  Commentaries  on  this  prophetic  book, 
|>erpetual  departures  from  this  rule,  in  the  varying  meanings 
which  they  attach  to  the  figurati\e  representations  which  are 
identical,  or  coincident,  in  its  visions.  'I'he  adaptation  of  many 
ot  the  events  which  have  been  selected  by  expositors  as  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  symbols  supposed  to  denote  them,  is  quite  arbitrary. 
Mr.  Jones  has  evidently  been  desirous  to  guide  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  by  the  rule  to  which  we  have  referred,  yet,  like  many  of 
bis  predecessors,  he  fails  in  the  consistency  of  his  explanations. 
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Wo  may  rofor  tor  an  oxaniplo  to  his  viow  of  the  Trumpets. 
Attrr  passing;  sentence  against  liowtnan  and  others,  for  giving 
tlicir  snIlVages  to  a  mode  of  interpretation  *  obviously  foreign  to 

*  the  scope  of  the  Apocalypse’,  he  remarks,  that — 

•  If  wo  would  riglnly  umlorstaiid  the  first  four  triim|>ots,  \vc  imiKt 
t'.irotullv  ooiisidor  the  several  not  aide  degrees  of  the  corruption  of 
('hristiaiiitv  ;  the  secularizing  of  tlie  kingdom  of  ('hrist  ;  the  gradual 
change  which  was  therehy  brought  u|Km  the  face  of  the  I'hristiaii  pn»- 
fcvsioii  ;  and  the  several  steps  whereliy  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin, 
arrived  at  his  lieight  from  the  very  first  iH'ginuing  of  Ids  Wing  re- 
rrahsl.  Ihit  tlieseare  topics  which  unfortuimtely  find  no  place  in  our 
nnslerii  treatises  on  the  IsMjk  (»f  the  Hevelation  ;  and  this  single  con¬ 
sideration  makes  it  the  more  im|H>rtant  f(»r  us  not  to  gloss  it  over  su- 
jKTficially.’ — p.  27-* 

'fho  ‘  trees  and  herbage’  of  the  first  trumpet  are  accordingly 
(after  Woodhonse),  as  we  have  already  noticed,  considered  hy 
the  Author  as  denoting  the  primitive  fruitful  profession  of 
(  hristianily ;  and  the  hurt  inflicted  on  the  Christian  profession 
is  understood  hy  him  as  the  effect  of  the  symbolic  *  hail  and 

*  lire*.  So,  in  the  second  trumpet,  the  ‘  sea  *  is  the  emblem  of 
the  ])rofcssors  of  Christianity,  that  were  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Koman  empire  (]>.  271);  and  the  change  of  a  third  ))art  of 
this  element  into  blood,  on  the  falling  of  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  that  was  cast  upon  it,  is  explained  as  follows. 

‘  fiifc  and  death  must  here  he  understood,  not  in  a  literal,  but  me- 
taphorical  sense — as  importing  that  a  third  part  of  the  professors  of 
(  hristianity  that  were  in  the  sea  or  empire,  liad  then  spiritual  life  ex- 
tinjjnished,  and  so  perished  in  consequence  of  this  burning  mountain 
U*ing  rast  into  it.  Ships  are  an  emblem  of  commerce,  and,  taken  mo- 
taphorieallv,  what  is  this  commerce  but  communion  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  or  ehurch  privileges,  and  in  the  professiem  of  (3iristianity,  which 
was  now  marred  and  sjauhsl  by  impurity  <»f  communion,  the  iinavoid- 
.ilile  I'tFect  of  amalgiunating  the  church  and  the  world  :  for,  when 
Christ mnity  liad  become  the  establislicd  religion  of  the  empire,  multi- 
tinles  found  access  to  the  former,  who  sought  nothing  but  w'orldly  pri- 
vihges,  and  these  they  obtained  by  strife  and  contention.* — p.  275. 

but,  on  turning  to  the  next  Lecture,  on  the  ‘  third  trumpet  *, 
we  fiml  the  unity  of  interpretation  no  longer  regarded.  The 
inroads  of  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  Empire,  from  the 
irruption  of  the  (loths,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  39.’>, 
to  the  estahlishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  571,  arc  the 
groat  star  Wormw’ood  falling  from  heaven,  atid  destroying  /<- 
Icratly  the  lives  of  men.  But,  if  the  synilmls  of  the  first  trum- 
Jiet  cannot  refer  to  the  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  barba¬ 
rous  hordes  who  invaded  it  at  all  points  (p.  2(52),  >ve  do  not  see 
">th  what  propriety  the  third  trumpet  can  be  so  explained. 
Bean  Wuoilhouse  has  preserved  consistency  of  principle  in  re* 
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ferring  the  cfTccts  of  this  trumpet  to  tlie  introiluction  of  here¬ 
tical  tenets,  and  by  describing  the  death  as  spiritual.  In  this 
explanation  of  the  symbols  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mr.  Jones  re¬ 
presents  the  star  falling  from  heaven  as  the  emblem  of  an  apt>s- 
tate  from  the  faith,  and  refers  it  to  the  Romish  Church,  the 
clergy  of  which  he  understands  as  being  symbolized  by  the  lo¬ 
custs.  Rut,  if  the  falling  of  this  star  denotes  a  spiritual  corrup¬ 
tion  and  tyranny,  why  should  the  star  falling  from  heaven,  of 
the  third  trumpet,  be  assumed  as  an  emblem,  not  of  religious 
apostasy,  but  of  political  coiujuest  and  devastation? 

The  ^I'wo  Witnesses  (ch.  xi.)  have  been  explained  by  one  class 
of  expositors  in  reference  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
while,  by  another,  they  have  been  understood  of  a  succession  of 
living  instructors,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Antichristian  error 
and  superstition,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth.  Mr.  Jones 
unites  these  opinions  in  his  Comments,  and  interprets  the 
Apocalyptic  text  which  describes  the  Witnesses,  as  designating 
the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  economies, 
which  might  be  said  to  prophesy  by  means  of  pious  men  and 
evangelical  communities,  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  exhibit 
the  pure  doctrines  of  revelation.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
principle  of  interpretation,  the  details  which  Mr.  Jones  has  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  his  illustrations  of  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  Witnesses,  are  neither  so  appropriate,  nor  so  consistent, 
as  to  invest  the  interpretation  itself  with  the  characters  of  a  true 
one.  His  explication  is  in  some  particulars  improbable  and 
contradictory.  The  event  which  he  selects  as  having  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  tenth  j>art  of  the  city  (v.  13),  is 
the  taking  of  Constantinoidc  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  A  very 
slight  examination  of  the  chapter  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  accommodation  of  that  event  to  the  passage  to  which 
it  is  here  applied.  As  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  is 
subsequent  to  the  ascension  of  the  Witnesses,  or  at  least 
coincident  with  it,  and  certainly  not  ])rior  to  it,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  W  itnesses,  and  the  completion  of  the  period 
of  their  prophesying,  must  all  precede  the  catastrophe.  But  in 
Mr.  Joneses  cx|H)sition,  they  arc  not  so  arranged.  The  Wit¬ 
nesses,  he  says,  were  raised  to  life  again,  ‘  when  Luther, 
‘  /wingle,  and  Calvin  brought  the  Scriptures  into  public 
‘  view,  and  pleaded  their  authority  above  that  of  all  human 
‘  testimony.*  But  this  w  as  long  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Again,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  Witnesses  be  explained  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  rendered  accessible 
by  means  of  the  art  ot  printing,  the  prophecy  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  its  fulfilment  before  the  application  of 
*  c  art  to  multiply  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  public  use. 
It  in  1153,  there  was  no  extensive  publication  of  tltc 
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Scriptures ;  nor  was  there  a  single  instance,  at  tliat  date,  of  any 
part  of  tliem  being  issued  from  tlie  press,  in  a  translation  into 
anv  Huro|>ean  language*  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  not  published  before  15^,  seventy  years  after 
the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire* 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  cannot, 
therefore,  on  Mr.  Jones's  own  shewing,  be  coincident  with  the 
ascension  of  the  Witnesses.  Besides,  the  Witnesses  prophesy 
in  sackcloth  during  the  period  of  1260  days,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  Antichristian  usurpation ;  and  the  deduction  of 
so  many  years  from  145«3,  would  give  a  date  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  that  corrupting  and  desolafmV  tyranny, 
far  too  early  to  accord  with  the  calculations  which  Mr*  Jones- 
adopts. 

No  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  has  proved  more 
vexatious  to  the  Commentators,  than  the  enigmatical  number  of 
the  Beast ;  and  they  all  fail,  in  the  solutions  which  they  have 
proposed,  to  induce  in  us  the  persuasion  that  the  true  method 
of  discovering  its  import  has  yet  been  tried.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
curious  to  bring  together  the  several  calculations  and  assumed 
meanings  which,  from  the  time  of  Irenacus  to  the  present,  have 
been  suggested  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystic  number,  and  to 
observe  their  variations  and  inconsistencies.  In  respect  to  tho 
^hole  of  them,  *  there  is  wanting,'  as  Woodhouse  remarks, 

*  that  dash  of  illumination,  that  lively  sense  of  having  passed 

*  from  darkness  to  light,  which  so  delightfully  affects  us  upon 

*  the  solution  of  a  well-formed  enigma*'  Mr.  Jones,  however, 

has  not  been  deterred,  by  either  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  his  predecessors,  from  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  into  the  secret.  Neither  the  Apostates  of  Faber, 
nor  the  Laleinos  of  Irenasus  can  please  him.  These  writers 
‘  have  not  taken  up  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  a  proper  point 
‘  of  view’  ;*  and  Mr.  Jones,  proceeding  by  means  of  a  more 
Hmple  method,  giving  promise  of  a  more  probable  result,  elicits 
from  the  numerals  expressing  6G6,  the  descriptive  sentence, 
Xf«^T<avoi  (svoi  Christians y  strangers  to  the  cross  ;  and  in 

prolonging  the  Ey^ma  produced  by  this  discovery,  he  invites  the 
concurrence  of  his  readers,  in  the  following  terms* 

*  I  appeal  to  yourselves  whether  this  be  not  a  very  proper  motto  for 
the  Insist  and  his  company — a  character  that,  in  one  w’ay  or  other, 
adapts  itsedf  to  them  all,  and  none  else  hut  them  !  Examine  the  fiict, 
and  form  your  own  judgment  on  it.  Here  arc  myriads  of  pnfessed 
t’hrislians,  but  they  arc  Christians  only  in  name.  Instead  of  taking 
up  the  cross,  and  follow’ing  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  gocth — instead 
of  jKitiontly  suffering  for  his  sake,  they  arc  W’orshipping  the  beast  and 
his  image  to  avoid  the  cross. 

f o  corroborate  the  view  now  given  of  the  number  of  the  beast,  it 
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may  Ik*  furtluT  obsiTvcul,  that  in  eh.  vii.  4,  the  nnml»cr  of  the  sealed 
the  I4.1111I/H  company  is  expn*Hsctl  hv  thnn*  letters  also,  viz.  L  And 
thcMT  again  are  the  initials  of  three  words,  viz. 

ffifjLaro^f  LottOfAtfot, 

or.  The  jHTsecuted  tr  it  nesses  of  the  word  ; 

uhich  is  the  very  opp(»site  of  the  former  class  of  professors,  and  ;igrm 
I'xactly  with  the  acctniiit  which  the  A|>ocidypse  gives  of  the  folhmcrs  of 
the  Lamb  in  opjawition  to  the  worshipjMjrs  of  the  In-ast.’  p.  KIH. 

'rhe  ‘  Hash  of  illumination  *  does  not  accompany  this  proposed 
solution,  and  wc  must  still  wait  for  an  interpreter  who  shall  be 
more  succ<fShd  than  the  present  Author,  in  finding  out  and 
applying  the  simple  method  of  calculation  hy  which  we  may 
obtain  the  result  that  shall  conclude  our  in(|uirics  on  this  |)er- 
plexing  subject.  Mr.  Culbertson  has  taken  great  pains  with  an 
hypothesis  which  he  details  at  some  length,  and  which  is  both 
ingenious  and  erudite,  though  it  is  not  more  worthy  of  our  con¬ 
fidence  than  the  preceding.  In  the  number  G(Jf),  he  discovers 
an  allusion  to  the  Homan  legion,  the  full  complement  of  which 
was  G(KH)  men,  including  G  military  tribunes,  (iO  centurions,  and 
fkH)  decani;  and  the  mystic  number  thus  formed,  he  understands 
ns  intended  to  convey  an  intimation  of  the  military  character  of 
the  Pa))al  church. 

It  would  be  but  nn  unprofitable  toil  in  a  reviewer,  to  collate 
the  various  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  contents 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  and,  as  an  entire  production,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
position  w  hich  it  would  be  creditable  to  his  discernment  to  re¬ 
commend.  Where,  however,  the  obscurities  arc  so  great,  and 
the  subjects  so  diversitied,  as  we  find  them  in  this  book,  wc 
would  rather  applaud  the  patient  researches  and  edifying 
labours  of  the  w  riters  who  have  been  employed  upon  it,  than 
indulge  in  censuring  their  interpretations.  Our  objections  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  misplaced,  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
>lolations  of  rules  which  the  authors  themselves  assume  as 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  which  obviously  require  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  application  of  them.  Wc  could  easily  have 
multiplied  instances  of  this  kind,  occuring  in  the  course  of  our 
])rogress  through  Mr.  Jones’s  volume;  but  upon  the  whole,  wc 
may  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  an  instructive  and  ex¬ 
cellent  work. 

Mr.  Culbertson’s  work  csca|>€d  our  notice  at  the  time  that, 
in  the  regular  supply  of  our  pages,  its  character  and  contents 
should  have  been  reported  to  our  readers.  In  its  present  form, 
the  publication  is  a  posthumous  one;  the  portion  which  com- 
l>rchends  the  exposition  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  not  having  been  incliuled  in  the  edition  published  by  the 
Author,  though  he  lived  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  The 
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cvriits  (>r  tlio  I'^'cncli  llovolutioii  seem  to  have  riirnished  the 
rxeitenu  nt  which  led  him  to  extend  liis  original  design  of  cx- 
l>oiiiuling  only  tlic  addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches,  to  an 
cx|H)sition  of  the  whole  book;  and  some  of  his  interpretations 
strongly  indicate  the  influence  which  those  events  exerted  upon 
his  study  of  the  Apocalypse.  Unlike  many  contemporary  ex- 
|H)sitors,  however,  whose  object  in  applying  to  the  events  of 
that  extraordinary  convulsion  the  symbolic  predictions  of  the 
l)ook,  was  more  closely  connected  with  politics,  than  with  re¬ 
ligion,  Mr.  Culbertson  manifests  throughout  his  work,  an  entire 
freedom  from  the  bias,  so  unfavourable  to  truth,  which  secular 
interests  arc  apt  to  create ;  and  if  his  views  arc  not  always  so 
comprehensive  as  we  could  wish,  respecting  the  rights  of  reli¬ 
gious  profession,  his  principles  are  always  sound.  The  work 
aifords  lionourablc  evidence  of  the  talents  and  literary  industry 
of  the  Aiithor,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  solidity  and  ge¬ 
neral  correctness  of  his  judgement.  He  appears  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  an  extensive  acrpiaintancc  with  the  historical  facts,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  manners  and  customs,  which  bear  upon  the 
language  and  subject  of  the  predictions ;  and  his  elucidations 
arc  som(‘limes  very  ingenious.  The  Lectures  preserve  their 
original  form  as  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  congregation, 
and  arc  severally  concluded  with  devotional  and  practical  re- 
rtections  suggested  by  the  subject ;  a  feature  of  the  work  which 
will  render  it  acceptable  and  instructive  to  all  pious  readers, 
even  though  they  may  not  concur  in  all  his  interpretations  of 
the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Revelation.  In  this  point  of  view, 
we  know  of  no  better  exposition  of  this  portion  of  the  inspired 
volume. 

'fhe  name  of  Joseph  Milner  will  be  a  suflicient  recommend¬ 
ation  of  any  volume  of  sermons  bearing  his  name ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  sermons  of  a  practical  character.  The  present  volume, 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
forms  a  fourth,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fawxett.  It  was  at  first  intended,  Mr. 
bickersteth  states,  to  publish  only  the  Sermons  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches ;  but  the  additional  sermons  have  l)een 
supplied,  at  his  request,  from  the  MS.  originals  in  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  possession.  That  on  the  Millennium,  Mr.  B.  deems 
‘  l>eculiarly  important  as  conveying  Mr.  Milner’s  sentiments  on 
‘  a  subject  which  engages  much  of  the  attention  of  Christians 
‘  at  the  present  moment.* 

The  sermon  was  written  in  179f),  and  bears  internal  marks  of 
Us  date.  Sjreaking  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  es¬ 
tablishment  in  France,  Mr.  Milner  remarks,  with  his  character- 
»>tic  plainness  of  s|K*ech  and  strong  sense,  that,  when  Po|>cry 
''as  demolished  in  our  own  land,  ‘  it  was  not  by  murdering  her 
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‘  priesCs  and  dcslroyinj^  all  civil  order,  but  by  wbolcsomc  laws 
‘  and  rules,  and  by  preaching  the  Gospel,  ami  God  was  with 
‘  the  Reformers.* 

‘  S<)  foidi^h  a  religion  as  l*op<'ry  is  not  likely  to  Hoiirish  attain,  whfit 
Scripture  truth  anil  giHlliiK^  hu\T  been  sown  anil  flourished.  But,^ 
no  one  can  jireteiul  this  to  be  the  cam'  in  France,  if  Popery  shouhi 
there  arise  ag;un  in  a  few  years,  1  should  not  b*'  surprisi'u ;  fur  whit 
truth,  and  wisdom,  and  piety  is  there  to  resist  it  ?  I  do  ml  say,  k 
will  Ih'  si>.  I  do  not  undertake  to  prophecy,  nor  to  use  any  very  pro. 
Imble  guesses.  1  have  no  business  with  such  things ;  and  the  iiesign 
of  this  first  remark  is  to  guard  thosi*  who  may  have  fallen  into  this 
spirit.  There  is  no  ground,  in  this  description  of  the  ^lillennium, 
whence  I  can  at  all  collect  when  it  is  to  l)egin  ;  and  it  is  very  foolidi 
for  jHirsons  to  apprehend  any  for  themselvi's.  Kvents  have  shewn  that 
those  w'ho  have  undertaken  to  prophesy  in  this  way  formerly,  ift 
cmumonly  mistake'll ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  ii  takes  lyeople's  attentim 
ojl'jf'i/tn  belter  things,  J'rotn  the  serious  discharge  of  '  their  ditties.* 

pp.  ‘J74, 5. 

Mr.  Milner's  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Millennium,  arc 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  A]’s>stt»lic  Prophet  had  lieeii  shewn  in  vision  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  l’ojH*ry  and  false  n*ligion,  in  the  former  chapters ;  and  b 
this  he  is  shewn  the  vision  of  ivhat  is  called  the  Millennium,  or  the 
spiritiud  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  which  will 
tlien  take  place ; — a  happy  time  of  the  Church,  no  doubt ;  for  then,  it 
mvnis,  wickeilnoss,  thmigh  by  no  means  extinct,  will  l)e  suliilui'd,  and 
the  world  sh;dl  see,  what  hitherto  it  has  not  sci*n,  the  governments  st 
the  world  truly  Christian,  and  Christian  godliness  as  common  on  I'arih 
os  ungiHlline.ss  now  is.  Now,  though  the  Gospel  in  its  own  naturt' 
cannot  Ik*  letter  than  it  is  now,  nor  Christ  more  precious  than  he  nos 
is,  yet  the  light,  evidence,  and  glory  of  the  (iosjud  will  be  inuc^ 
stnwiger  in  the  eyes  of  men  than  they  can  Ih*  now.  The  good  effect> 
of  the  Gos|h‘1,  in  the  world,  in  siiciety,  will  Ik?  more  sensibly  apparent; 
and  ten  thousand  obji'ctions  now  made  against  the  Scriptures,  will 
then  vanisli,  without  any  neeil  of  arguments  at  all,  like  mists  befor 
the  Him.  At  pn'sent,  kingdoms  and  governmentH  cannot  shew  w 
much  the  wholesome  ness  of  Christianity,  Ijecaiise  the  number  of  real 
Christians  is  siiadl,  and  they  t<K),  for  tlie  most  p;irt,  |HHir  and  of  W' 
influence  in  the  great  world.  In  families,  and  in  private  life,  the  Di< 
vine  glory  of  the  Gusjk‘1  apiieius  indeed  as  jKwverful  iis  it  can  do  the* 
in  thiMK?  instances  where  families  and  private  men  are  real  Christiana- 
—  If  any  si'rious  soul  Ik?  wishing,  as  it  were,  to  sw  this  glorious  dayif 
the  Church  on  cirth,  I  would  say.  However  glorious  it  be,  heaven  it- 
si'lf  is  still  unspeakably  more  glorious ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  not  W 
fleci'ivwl  by  snen  thoughts  and  wislu*s  into  a  love  of  this  earth,  1»‘ 
still  remcmbi'r  to  “  si't  our  affections  on  things  alK»ve.’'  Resides,  ihrrt 
is  no  sort  of  ]uol»ability  that  the  youngest  of  us  w  ill  ever  live  to  9rt 
the  Millennium.’  pp.  2t»7 — 
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Well  would  it  be  for  the  Churcii,  if  this  sound  and  simple- 
miniled  view  of  the  sul)ject  were  more  generally  taken.  The 
homely  advice  will,  probably,  excite  a  sneer  in  tbe  *  students  of 
‘  prophecy;’  but,  if  (liey  are  more  knowing,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  more  wise.  The  volume  contains  little  that  is  of  a 
critical  or  expository  character,  hut  well  corresponds  to  its  title, 
and  is  worthy  of  its  estimable  Author. 

W'e  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Vint’s  tract, 
as  hearing  upon  the  general  subject,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
clearing  ourselves  from  a  heavy  charge  in  which  we  cannot  but 
feel  implicated,  although  not  indicted  by  name.  \Vc  are  not, 
imlee<l,  (piite  certain  that  the  reverend  Author,  who  describes 
hifaveii  as  having  been  forty  years  a  minister,  and  thirty  years  a 
Tutor,  ever  so  much  as  beard  of  our  obscure  Journal;  the  Kvan- 
gelical  Magazine  being  apparently,  if  not  bis  favourite  work,  that 
upon  which  be  lays  most  stress,  as  a  critical  authority. 

‘  Among  the  censors  of  literature,'  he  remarks,  ‘  there  are  two  rntnles 
of  sinking  a  ])nHluction  of  the  j)en  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion  ;  the  one 
l)V  ])reterition, — to  a4lo])t  a  theological  term,  the  other  by  reprobation. 
The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  more  fatal  of  the  two.  Of  this,  I  have  had 
my  full  share.  In  the  course  <d*  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  published 
eight  octavo  volumes,  two  in  duiKlecimo,  and  three  pamphlets;  hut  not 
one  of  these  has  ever  In'en  noticed  in  the  Heview  department  of  the 
Kvangelical  Magazine !  ’ 

I. raving  tbe  halitor  of  that  Magazine  to  answer  for  himself, 
we  would  respectfully  submit  to  tbe  reverend  Author,  whether 
the  (piestion  of  either  pretcrition  or  reprobation  can  be  agitated, 
with  any  theological  propriety,  respecting  the  still-born.  Of  all 
malice  pre])ense  towards  the  offspring  of  his  prolific  pen,  w'e 
must  demand  to  be  ac(|uitted,  not  having  had  any  cognizance  of 
thtir  existence.  Had  any  of  tbe  ten  volumes  above-mentioned 
reached  our  bands,  we  should  have  been  liable  to  .account  for 
the  fatal  treatment  of  them  charged  upon  the  Editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.  One  work,  indeed,  the  “  Illustrations 
“  of  l*ropbecy,‘’  we  chanced  to  see  advertised,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  copy,  but  w  ithout  success.  Since  then,  a  pamphlet 
has  fallen  into  our  bands,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Vint,  which, 
from  respect  to  the  Writer,  w’e  forbore  to  notice.  It  contained 
some  strictures  on  a  discourse  hy  the  said  Editor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Magazine,  so  evidently  inspired  by  strong  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  attack  seemed  to  us,  not  being  in  Mr.  Vint’s  secret, 
uncalled  for  and  out  of  character,  that  we  doomed  it  to  pre- 
^erition.  It  appears  that  the  severity  of  those  strictures  has  ex¬ 
posed  the  Author  to  rebuke.  ‘  Perhaps,*  he  says,  ‘  they  are  too 
severe;  perhaps  there  is  too  thick  a  sprinkling  of  the  Attic  salt.* 
^ot  so;  the  salt  was  tbe  simple  muriate,  and  was  without  savour. 
VOL.  V.^N.s.  Q 
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Wliat  the  twelve  octavo  volumes  and  two  duodecimos  of  Mr. 
Viiit’s  works  consist  of,  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea;  hut,  as 
he  j>ri»mises  *  a  second  edition  of  the  irhoic  of  what  *  he  has 
‘  published  on  the  subject  of  ]>rophecy,* — we  hope  the  whole 
ten  volumes  are  not  on  that  subject, — we  will  en^aj^e,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  the  atnende  honorable^  by 
duly  reporting  their  contents  to  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  shall  brietly  notice  his  present  liupiiry. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Author  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
is,  ‘  to  prove  the  truth  of  an  assertion  which,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  he 
‘  has  repeatedly  made,  namely,  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  llie 

*  Millennium  originated  in  a  Jewish  tradition.*  'i'his  assertion, 
we  had  ourselves  occasion  to  make,  in  an  article  ilevoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  Millenarian  heresy  *  ;  in  which  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  is  the  olfspring  of  ♦lewish  er¬ 
ror,  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  adapted  to 
weaken  the  intluence  td' every  consideration  draw  n  from  the  joys 
or  terrors  of  the  woiKl  to  come.  We  take  to  oursrlv(*s  no  cre- 
tlit,  how  ever,  for  the  statement  of  an  opinion  w  iiicii,  had  it  been 
original,  woulil  have  been  susjiicious,  but  which  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  I'.usebius  and  tleroin.  ‘  If  we  understand  the  Ivcvela- 

*  tion  literally,'  remarks  the  latter,  ‘  we  must  judaizc'  M  hat  he 
means  by  taking  it  literally,  he  afterwards  explains,  by  referrinft 
to  *  the  fable  of  a  lliousand  years  and  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem.’^ 
Mr.  V  int  has  occupieil  ;i  cliapler  with  citations  from  (»ill.  Light- 
foot,  and  t>lher  learned  writers,  describing  some  of  the  Jewish 
traditions  relating  to  the  seven  millenniums,  lie  then  jiroceeils 
to  shew  ‘  tile  reception  given  to  Jewisii  traditions,  by  the  lirsi 
‘  prol’essurs  of  C'bristianity ;  ’  but  no  direct  eviilence  on  this 
ptdnt  is  of  an  earlier  date  llian  the  second  century.  Passages 
aie  cited  from  tin' writings  of  Justin,  Irenieiis,  *l'eituHian,  and 
other  early  Millenarians,  which  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
entered  into  liie  controvert’,  but  may  be  acceptable  to  readers 
who  have  not  ready  access  to  learneil  tomes  and  primary  aulhn- 
lilies.  A  learned  writer,  in  a  volume  now  on  our  table,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Papias,  the  father  of  the 
juibruing  Millenarians,  by  attributing  to  his  gross  and  puerile 
repi  esentatioiiN  a  figurative  meaning.  ‘  It  is  (juite  evident,*  he 
tliink<,  ‘  trt)m  Papias's  exjiressions,  as  cited  by  Iremeus,  that  he 

*  did  not  inteiul  to  be  inulersUiod  literally ;  when,  for  instance, 

*  he  says,  that  eacli  vine  shall  have  ten  thousand  branches, 

*  limbs,  bimcbes,  ^'c.,  <S:c.,  things  ipiite  out  of  nature,  and  which 
‘  have  no  ptvssible  connexion  with  religion,  unless  taken  figun- 

*  lively;  and  the  womler  is,  how  luisebius  could  have  forgot- 


."sv  KcUriio  K»*viovv.  .March.  ld*Jt>.  \’ol.  1.,  Jd.  Scries,  p- 
f  Siv  I,.uuiKr’s  Woiks,  Vul.  11.,  p.  7t>-. 
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*  ton  hims(‘lf  so  far  ns  to  think  thry  hml/'*^  Hotli  ra]>ins  ami 
IrrnnMis  have  Ihm'ii,  it  is  conteiulod,  inisumlrrstood.  Ihit  they 
must  have  hecn  misunderstood,  not  oidy  l)y  iMisehius,  hut  hy 
Dionysius,  wlio  is  represented  hy  deroni  as  havinsj  written  ex¬ 
pressly,  not  against  ('erinthus,  l)ut  against  the  fahles  of  Irentrus. 
riic  anxiety  to  attribute  a  spirittial  meaning  to  their  fahles,  is 
not  new.  A  curious  jmssage  is  cited  hy  Sir.  Vint  from  the 
writings  of  Hrightman,  an  English  clergyman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  wrote  commentaries  in  Latin  on  the  C'anliclos  and 
the  Apocalypse,  (it  is  remarkahle,  that  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  former  hook  should  almost  uniformly  have  characterized  the 
.Millenarians,)  and  who  dated  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years  from  ‘  the  hinding  of  the  Devil  hy  (\>nsiantine/f 

*  For  tins  is  the  king(h»in  of  Christ,  when  he  ruleth  in  the  midst  of 
:iny  ptsiple,  and  swayeth  them  with  the  sceptre  of  his  word.  And  this 
is,  iiultH'd,  the  most  true  empire  and  kingdom  of  anv  nation,  when  it  is 
salijecteil  to  Clirist’s  empire  alone,  and  when  it  is  governed  hy  his 
conduct  and  command  alone.  Now,  at  length,  we  inay  perceive  what 
kind  of  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years  lasting,  that  is,  whereof  we  are  a 
part,  thanks  he  given  to  (lod  for  it,  touehing  whieh,  all  the  ancient 
Fathers  alnnist,  as  Fapias,  Ireiuens,  Jnstin,  Tertullian,  Lactuntins,  and 
Augustin  also  in  some  part,  liave  spoken  so  many  things  and  those  so 
inagniticentlv.  Out  of  all  douht,  tliey  would  have  this  kingdom  to  lie 
spiritual,  the  intinite  sweetness  whereof,  they  shadowed  ont  liy  conioml 
things  after  tin*  manner  <»f  the  Frojihets.  And  yet  I  will  not  nenv, 
tiiat  som<‘  of  them  inelined  t(s>  mueh  in  tlndr  opinions  to  IsMlily 
deliglits ;  hut  was  it  that  they  might  plunge  themselves  and  gratify 
themsidves  in  them,  as  men  are  w<mt  t<»  do  that  overwhelm  themselves 
witli  riot  and  with  being  given  to  sensual  jileasures  ?  It  caimot  lie  that 
anv  Midi  matter  should  ever  come  into  the  minds  of  such  learned  and 
holy  men  ;  hut,  heeanse  they  knew  that  the  ehnreh  should  also  enjoy  vx- 
cmlingly  great  felicity  jHTtaining  to  this  life  under  this  kingdom  of 
C  hrist,  therefore,  they  make  mention  of  the  ahnndance  of  this  kind  of 
delights.  And  indeed,  we  wait  now  every  day  till  tlie  Antichrist  of 
Ih*im*  and  the  Turk  shall  he  utterly  destroyed.  Till  this  victory  lie 
‘•htuined,  tin*  (’liiirch  shall  he  still  in  her  warfaring  estiite,  she  must 
k«rp  in  tents,  and  has  to  wrestle  with  many  adversities.  Ihit  after 
this  wt*rk  shall  he  despatched,  she  shall  liavc  a  most  joyful  triumph, 
as  rejoicing  exceedingly  hecjuise  of  those  niispeaknhle  pleasures  and 
delights  whicli  she  shall  afterwards  live  in  perjictually.*  pp*  fiJl,  54. 

One  ancient  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse  (Andrew,  bishop 
ut  Cn  sarea,  about  .\.  D.  5(K))  interprets  ch.  xx.  1 — .‘I,  of  ‘  the 
‘  Weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Devil  by  means  of  Our  Lord’s 


*  I-HM*’s  Sermons  and  Dissertations,  p.  3 14. 
t  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Drotius. 
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*  death  •/  an  opinion  wliich  has  found  a  modern  advocate  in 
Professor  Lee,  although,  strange  to  say,  he  makes  t!ie  thousand 
years  end  with  the  apostolic  age!  Ihshop  Andrew  discovers 
more  sobriety  of  judgement ;  ‘  whether  the  thousand  years 
‘  spoken  of  denote  exactly  that  term,  or  only  a  long  duration,* 
lie  says,  ‘  (jod  only  knows.’  Afterwards  on  verse  7,  he  has  the 
following  remarks,  which  we  cite  from  liardncr  as  being  not 
wholly  uiuleserving  of  attention. 

‘  Some  coidine  the  above-mentioned  thousand  years  to  the 
‘short  period  of  Our  Lord’s  ministry,  from  his  baptism  to  his 
‘  ascension  to  lieaven,  l>eing  no  more  than  three  years  or  three 
‘  years  and  a  half.  Others  think  that,  after  the  completion  of 
‘  six  thousand  years,  shall  be  the  lirst  resurrection  from  the 
‘  dead,  which  is  to  be  peculiar  to  the  saints  alone  ;  who  are  to 
‘  be  raised  up,  that  they  may  dwell  again  on  this  eartli,  where 
‘  they  had  given  proofs  of  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  that  they 
‘  may  live  a  tlniiisand  years  in  honour  and  jilenty  ;  after  which 
‘  will  be  the  general  resurrection  of  good  and  had.  l>ut  the 
‘  Church  receives  neither  of  those  interpretations  ;  for  we  re- 
*  member  what  our  Lord  saul  to  the  Sadducees,  Tliat  the 
‘  righteous  shall  be  as  “  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven  as 
‘  also  the  wonls  of  Paul,  w  ho  says,  “  The  kingdom  of  Ciod  is 
‘  not  meat  and  drink.”  Py  the  thousand  years,  therefore,  we 
‘  understand,  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (or  the 
‘  time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation).’* 

Mr.  Vint,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  seems  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  similar  conclusion.  lie  complains  of  the  translation  of 
Uev.  XX.  L  in  the  Authorized  \  ersion,  as  the  worst  that  he  has 
seen,  and  a  violation  of  all  grammatical  construction.  lie  con¬ 
siders  the  \"ulgate  translation  as  the  best  that  has  fallen  under 
his  notice,  and  renders  it  thus  : 

‘  “  And  1  saw*  thrones,  and  vowr  sjit  upon  them,  and  judgciiiont 
was  given  to  tlieni ;  and  /  stitv  the  siHils  of  such  as  had  lieen  lieheaded 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  f(»r  the  w’ord  of  God,  and  those  persons 
w  hi>  worship|H'd  not  the  beast  nor  liis  image,  and  who  received  not  hii 
murk  on  their  foreheads  and  on  their  hands,  and  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years."  *  p.  711. 

Conformably  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 

*  the  confinement  of  the  dragon  for  a  thousand  years  has  ter- 
‘  initiated,  or  is  about  to  terminate.*  J'liis  alarming  intimation, 
however,  i'<  acc  nipanivu  whi.  .oi  avowal,  iliai  me  .Viitlior  *  be- 

*  lieves  witli  all  the  eagerness  of  desire  and  hope,  that  the  glory 
‘  and  blessedness  of  the  latter  days  are  approaching,  but  un- 
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‘  limiteil  by  any  periotl  of  a  thousand  years,  or  of  three  hundred 
‘  ami  sixty  thousand  years.* 

We  had  intendeil  to  notice  in  the  present  article,  some  recent 
publications  by  the  Uev.  S.  11.  Maitland  upon  impiirics  connect- 
eil  with  ‘  the  prophetic  periods  *  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  if 
not  more  satisfactory  than  the  general  mass  of  dissertation  upon 
ibis  boumlless  theme  of  discussion,  merit  the  praise  of  learned 
in«;enuity.  Hut  our  readers  arc,  we  fear,  already  weary  of 
being  led  through  the  mazes  of  opinion,  without  being  conduct¬ 
ed  to  any  definite  issue.  The  best  possible  issue,  however,  of 
such  investigations,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  humility  of  mind  which 
acquiesces  in  uncertainty,  where  evidence  is  unattainable,  and 
knowledge  is  for  the  wisest  reasons  withheld.  “  It  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
His  own  power.”  Of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  :  that  “  the 
kingdom  of  (iod  cometh  not  wdth  observation ;  neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo,  there!  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of 
(jod  is  within  you.”  (Luke  xviii.  20,  21.) 


Art.  ///I  huiuinf  concerning  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  with 
Suggestions  for  the  lK*tter  Protection  and  Care  of  the  Insane.  By 
.Tohn  Conolly,  AI.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
London,  bvo.  pp.  41H).  Price  12f.  London,  18130. 

^'^IIL  Autlior  of  this  “  Inquiry,”  is  a  person  of  highly  respect- 
*  able  talent  and  character,  whose  appointment  as  medical 
professor  in  the  London  l  iiivcrsity,  was,  w  e  doubt  not,  awarded 
with  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  job  as  may  consist  with  the  de¬ 
crees  and  determinations  of  any  corporate  body :  and  we  have 
been  given  to  understand,  that  his  conduct  in  the  professorial 
ebair  fidly  justifies  the  election  of  the  council.  If,  indeed,  Dr. 
Conolly  lectures  as  he  w  rites,  his  manner  must  be  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  make  that  favourable  impression  on  his  pupils, 
w  hich,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  much  avail  towards  insuring  an  at¬ 
tentive  auditory.  A  treatise  on  Insanity  from  an  individual 
placed  in  so  honourable  and  responsilde  a  station,  cannot  fail  of 
exciting  higher  expectations,  and  of  being  subjected  to  a  severer 
scrutiny,  than  one  from  an  unknown  or  obscure  writer ;  more 
especially  when  an  announcement  is  made,  largely  by  implica¬ 
tion,  and  well  nigh  in  absolute  terms,  that,  in  the  pages  put 
forth  are  lo  be  found  originality  in  tlieory,  and  improvement  in 
practice,  to  the  extent  of  not  merely  justifying,  but  actually  ren¬ 
dering  necessary  their  prompt  publication. 

e  have  attentively  perused  Dr.  C.*s  work,  and  must  say. 
that  we  have  been  charmed  with  the  liveliness  of  its  style,  and 
"itb  the  Writer’s  aptitude  for  illustration.  The  impression  that 
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it  lias  left,  is,  lliat  llic  work,  as  a  whole,  indicates  much  clever¬ 
ness,  and  not  a  little  vanity  ;  vanity,  we  say,  inasmuch  as  our 
duty  imposes  a  plainness  of  terms,  and  because  we  consider  that 
Dr.  C'onolly  has  both  much  overrated  his  own  ]iowers,  ami 
much  undervalueil  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
by  ima^^inin^  himself  to  have  thrown  any  new  lij'ht  either  on 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  on  the  phenomena  of  its  disordered 
condition. 

'riie  often  iterated  question,  What  is  Insanity?  received  a 
re]>ly,  some  thirty  years  aj^o,  fri»iu  an  acute  metaphysician,  who 
has  since  distiniruisheil  himself  by  his  Lectures  on  Moral  l*hi- 
losophy,  and  his  criticisms,  more  espi'cially,  on  the  doctrines 
of  Stewart  and  ileitl.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  “  /oonomia,”  had 
ileiiued  the  essence  of  insanity  to  be  an  excess  of  volition.  In 
his  strictures  on  that  work,  Dr.  Brown,  ohjectini^  to  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  assiuucs  that  the  state  in  (juestion  is  constituted  by  a 
peculiar  vividness  in  the  ideas  of  imagination  ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  ‘  examine  whether  this  he  sullicient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
‘  nomena  of  derangeil  intellect;  for  if  it  be  sullicient,  it  is  un- 
‘  philosophical  to  suppose  another  cause  of  diHerence  from  the 
‘  sane  condition.’  W  e  are  here  tempted  to  transcribe  the  Hue 
paragraph  by  which  this  Author  introduces  his  strictures  on 
Darwin;  not  that  the  remarks  have  any  ))articular  bearing  on 
the  ])oints  under  discussion,  but  as  they  furnish  an  admirable 
example  of  that  manly  tone  and  ^ood  taste,  that  ‘  seriousness 
in  a  serious  cause,’  and  abstinence  from  meretricious  graces  of 
diction,  which  some  of  our  flashy  writers  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

‘  i)f  the  various  spectacles  of  misery*,  says  Dr.  Brown, 

‘  which  the  great  drama  of  life  continually  presents,  that  of 
‘  madness  excites  tlie  most  painful  combination  of  feelings.  W'e 
‘  regret  the  dcalli  of  a  man  of  gmiius,  because  we  believe  that 

*  the  miiul  which  dtdighted  and  instructed  us,  has  survived  the 
‘  mouldering  body,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  all  its  former 
‘  energies.  But,  in  imulness,  it  is  the  deeay  of  the  mind  itself 
‘  which  wc  view.  'The  large  projects  of  benevolence  and  gc- 
‘  nius  have  subsided.  lie  whose  former  years  were  wholly  cm- 

*  uloyed  in  relieving  misery,  now  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
‘  little  tricks  of  malice :  the  tongue  to  which  we  have  listened 
‘  with  rapture,  while  every  word  removed  a  prejudice,  or  un- 

*  folded  a  truth,  now  utters  only  incoherent  ravings ;  the  hand 
‘  which  “  waked  to  extacy  the  living  lyre  ”,  is  earnestly  era- 
‘  ployed  in  the  most  trilling  sports  of  the  infant;  and  that  mind 
‘  which  pierced  the  secret  recesses  of  nature,  and  traced  the 
‘  laws  by  which  our  ideas  succt'ed,  now’  seems  sunk  in  listless 
‘  indolence.  'The  past  rushes  on  our  memory;  we  compare  it 

*  with  the  present ;  aiul  he  who  has  walkeil  without  anguish 
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*  amiil  t)ic  ruins  of  an  enipirc,  iiiuls  it  dilHcuU  to  sustain  the  sight 

*  of  iiitciloct  in  decay.* 

In  suhsccjncntly  illustrating  his  theory  of  Insanity,  Dr,  Brown 
remarks: — ‘  V  ividiiess  in  the  ideas  of  imagination,  leads  us  to  re- 
‘  Ter  tijfin  to  external  ohjecls ;  checks  tlie  usual  course  of  as- 
‘  sociation ;  occasions  us  to  form  erroneous  judgements,  and 
'  thus  to  perforin  actions  which  appear  irrational  to  those  who 
‘  compare  only  ideas  of  perception.  The  madman  swears,  talks 

*  obscenely,  and  pays  no  regard  to  cleanliness  in  his  person  and 

*  actions,  because  the  associate  idea  of  impropriety  is  not  in- 
‘  diiced.  lie  thinks  that  he  has  performed  certain  actions,  or 

*  that  certain  events  will  necessarily  hap|>cn,  because  he  does 
‘  not  remember  the  ideas  witli  which  these  are  inconsistent. 

‘  In  tbe  midst  of  wealth,  he  pines  with  the  thoughts  of  dying  in 

*  indigence  ;  and  surrounded  with  all  the  endearments  of  friend- 

*  ship  and  of  domestic  tenderness,  he  believes  himself  aban- 
‘  doned  by  the  world.  1  Ic  discerns  malignity  in  an  eye  which 
‘beams  oidy  with  love  and  compassion;  every  heart  disowns 
‘  him,  and  every  expression  of  regard  is  only  meant  to  dc- 

*  ccive. 

‘  W  ben  tbe  system  is  in  a  sound  stale,  we  rectify  our  erro- 
‘  neons  judgement  by  comparing  them  with  other  ideas.  In 
‘  tbe  mind  of  the  insane  person,  these  ideas  arc  not  excited,  and 

*  his  judgements,  therefore,  arc  permanently  erroneous.  He 
‘  disregards  perception,  and,  confined  in  a  small  apartment,  fan- 
‘  cies  himself  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  or  he  combines  ima- 
‘  gination  with  ])erception,  and  believes  himself  a  captive 
‘  prince.’ 

'I’he  whole  case  is,  in  fact,  reducible  to  the  relative  weak¬ 
ness  of  perception,  and  the  relative  strength  of  conception. 
Ue  employ  the  term  relative,  because  conception  or  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please,  may  mount  up  far 
above  its  ordinary  standard,  while  the  individual  still  continues 
•'‘ane.  'I’lie  conceptions  of  the  poet  may  take  a  w  ide  range  and 
lotty  flights,  without  inducing  any  approach  to  madness.  And 
"hy?  Because  the  man  of  kindled  imagination,  if  his  judge¬ 
ment  remains  unimpaired,  knows  that  he  is  imagining ;  or,  in 
other  words,  voluntarily  transports  himself  into  an  ideal  world, 
and  in  tliat  world  revels  and  luxuriates,  only  so  long  as  may 
consist  with  a  power  to  retain  correct  perceptions,  or  return  to 
iiealthy  associations.  His  mind  is  furnished  with  balance  as 
well  as  spring.  He  carries  into  dangerous  regions  ballast  pro- 
lH)rlioned  to  his  wide-spread  canvass;  and  the  moment  that 
ihestMlue  adjustments  arc  interfered  with,  is  the  moment  of  peril 
that  the  intellect  is  about  to  sufl’er  those  commotions  which  may 
uUimately  make  shipwreck  of  the  understanding. 

Hiis  view  of  the  subject,  by  the  way,  may  serve  to  expose 
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the  vul^^ar  error,  which  places  wit  or  "cnins  in  an  approximating 
relation  to  insanity.  It  is  flejiciency^  and  not  exuberance  of 
mental  power,  wlVich  conducts  to  madness.  One  faculty  is 
hci*»htened  at  the  expense  of  another’s  depression  and  irregu- 
laritv;  and  dcranifement  is  the  result. 

‘  Mad  ness’,  again  to  cite  Dr.  IWown,  ‘is  a  disease  of  the 
‘  motives  alone.  'That  is,  we  are  not  then  excited  hy  the  real 
‘  appearance  of  things,  hut  hy  the  more  vivid  ideas  of  imagina- 
‘  tion.*  Ueforc  wo  proceed  to  collate  this  principle  and  its  ex. 
]H)sition  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  (’onolly,  as  to  the  essen. 
tials  of  a  disordered,  in  opposition  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
intellect,  we  must  again  advert  to  the  exposition  given  hy  the 
ahh*  <ipnoncnf  of  Darwin,  who,  ifi  the  p!*ragreph  just  placed 
before  the  reader,  ])lainly  states  the  loss  of  the  comparinu 
power  to  he  the  main  deficiency  hy  winch  madness  is  formed 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  announcement  of  this  opinion 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  our  Professor  brings  forward,  as  an 
original  discovery,  this  same  definition  or  account  of  the  insane 
condition  ;  which  he  represents  as  the  detection  of  an  import¬ 
ant  principle,  ecpially  important,  in  the  illustration  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mental  disease,  and,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
hook,  etpially  hidilen,  as  the  latent  heat  or  fixed  air  of  Dr. 
Black,  in  respect  to  chemical  philosophy.  Whole  sections  of 
onr  Author’s  treatise  are  devoted  to  the  complacent  ex¬ 
position  of  his  supposed  discovery,  that  a  madman  has  lost  the 
correctness  of  his  comparing  power,  and  is  therefore  not  able  to 
judge  and  act  ns  he  ought  to  do.  Indeed,  the  w'ords  compar¬ 
ing  and  impairment  occur  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Conolly,  that  the  reader  becomes  actually  nauseated  hy  their 
introduction.  ‘  Insanity*,  says  Dr.  (’.,  ‘  is  the  impairment  of 
*  any  one  or  more  of  the  facidties  of  the  mind,  accompanied  with 
‘  or  inducing  a  defect  in  the  comparing  faculty. 

*  “  Who  thus  (lotino  it,  siiy  they  more  or  loss 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness !”  ’ 

We  have  been  better  pleased  with  that  division  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  treatise,  in  which  Dr.  C.  o])po‘5es  those  minute  divisions  of 
the  tlisorder,  and  those  subtile  distinctions  between  madness  and 
sanity,  with  which  the  works  of  mere  nosographers  abound. 
Mental  disorder  and  mental  health  difter,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Writer,  in  degree,  more  than  in  kind ;  and  an  interesting 
section  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
states  which,  without  being  medically  considered  as  madnes^ 
are,  in  a  manner,  intermediate  between  actual  sanity  and  posi¬ 
tive  disorder.  It  behooves  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  es- 
jH'cially  to  observe  and  recognize  these  shades  and  gradations, 
inasmuch  as  both  decision  on  the  question  of  sound  intellect. 
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and  n  nice  adaptation  of  means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
absolute  derangement,  may  l>e  furnished  hy  such  recognition. 
We  are  liappy  to  find  that  the  opinion  is  daily  gaining  ground, 
that  insanity  is  not  so  definitively  separated  from  mental  and 
iKxiily  health  and  disease,  as  was  formerly  thought.  This  con¬ 
viction  seems  to  us  to  harmonize  both  with  philosophy  and  with 
observation ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  principles  arising  out  of 
this  conviction,  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  horror  connected  with 
tbe  contemplation  of  madness  in  all  its  dread  varieties.  By 
this  means,  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  intellectual  disorder 
are  likely  to  he  placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  to  conduct  to  a 
more  successful  result.  In  his  sentiments  on  this  head,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  C.  cannot  claim  to  he  listened  to  in  the  character  of  a 
discoverer,  whatever  ingenuity  he  may  have  shewm  in  his  posi¬ 
tions,  or  how’cver  felicitous  Ids  illustrations.  ‘  Kvery  nervous 

*  disease  *,  remarks  an  antithetical  and  somewhat  cpiaint  writer, 

*  is  a  decree  of  insanity.*  ‘  Madness  *,  says  another  writer  of 
distinguished  talent,  ‘  means  every  thing,  and  means  nothing.’ 
In  a  small  tract  on  Nervous  Disorder  recently  noticed  in  our 
pages  •,  the  recognition  of  this  non-specific  character  of  mental 
unsoundness  is  strongly  insisted  on,  as  necessary  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  all  derangement  in  the  class  nervosis  of  nosolo¬ 
gical  authors.  The  good  sense  of  mankind  is  gradually  coming 
into  accordance  with  this  more  philosophical  and  more  salutary 
view  of  morbid  affections  of  mind,  or  rather  of  body  and  mind, 
than  has  hitherto  generally  obtained. 

Dr.  Conolly,  without  being  apparently  a  decided  phrenolo¬ 
gist,  speaks  favourably  of  the  recent  attempts  to  locale  faculty, 
which  those  physiologists  have  attempted,  who  assume  for  their 
science  the  name  of  phrenology; — a  name,  by  the  way,  which 
seems  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  science  as  the  only  true 
exposition  of  mental  phenomena  that  has  been  broached.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  some  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  inferences  advanced  and  maintained  by  the  phrenolo. 
gical  school,  coincide  with  fact.  Perception,  memory,  &c.,  are, 
lor  the  most  part,  treated  by  the  metaphysicians  as  distinct 
human  faculties;  and  based  on  the  assumption  of  these  pri¬ 
mary  powers,  a  fabric  of  philosophy  has  been  erected,  consist¬ 
ent,  as  it  has  been  imagined,  with  what  is  traceable  by  common 
observation.  Yet,  we  are  surely  taught  by  the  workings  of  our 
own  mind,  and  by  observing,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  peculiari- 
tiw  of  others,  that  one  individual  recollects  with  facility  one 
thing,  which  another  finds  it  hard  to  retain ;  while  this  second 
l)er8on  has  an  advantage  over  the  first,  in  reference  to  other 

•  See  Kclect.  Rev.  Vul.  III.  (3d  series)  p.  5<50. 
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circumstances  which  become  tiie  subjects  of  recognition.  All 
this  may,  it  is  allcfrcd,  he  the  result  of  accidental  impressions, 
directing  the  faculties  into  this  or  that  course.  If,  however, 
the  phrenologist  could,  by  induction  from  suflicient  facts,  make 
goocl  his  conclusions,  the  remarkable  discrepancies  to  which  we 
now  allude,  would  certainly  be  more  easily  accounted  for  upon 
his  system,  than  upon  the  other.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
Author  whose  description  of  insanity  we  cited  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  article,  dift'ers  from  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  degree  that  he  approaches  the  phrenologists,  and 
this  without  any  reference  to  the  creed  of  (Jail.  Indeed,  he 
argues  and  reasons  as  if  no  such  creed  had  ever  cost  him  a  ino- 
ment’s  thought ;  and  w’c  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  classed 
the  thing  altogether  with  the  visionary  sciences  and  false  pre¬ 
tensions  of  physiognomy  and  astrology. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  delicient  attention  is  the  source  of  de¬ 
fective  memory ;  and  that,  for  w  ant  of  the  memory’s  being  in 
due  and  ])roportioned  exercise  with  the  other  faculties,  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  standard  of  mental  health, — in  other  words,  the 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  insanity  originate.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  individuals  to  gain  and  preserve, 
as  much  ns  in  them  lies,  an  habitual  command  over  the  faculty 
of  attention,  and  a  consequent  integrity  of  general  recollection, 
if  they  w  ish  to  guard  against  the  possible  inroads  of  madness. 
Hut  it  cannot  be  questioned,  (whatever  system  w'e  adopt  in  order 
to  explain  the  fact,)  that  assiduous  attention  to,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  mastery  of  one  subject  of  pursuit,  may  consist  with  an 
incapacity  to  attend  to  and  master  another,  to  a  surprising  ex¬ 
tent.  Nor  do  W’C  see  how  the  vast  varieties  manifested  in  posi¬ 
tive  insanity, — the  extreme  cleverness  and  skill  of  the  madman 
in  some  things,  combined  with  an  almost  idiotic  obtuseness  in 
others,  can  be  made  to  scpiare  with  the  generally  received 
theory  respecting  the.  intellectual  powers  of  perception,  atten¬ 
tion,  memory,  and  judgement.  Indeed,  if  we  are  thus  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  class  faculties,  we  should  find  our  paths  through  the 
mazes  of  mind  and  the  wanderings  of  mania,  rendered  more 
easy,  by  adopting  a  theory  which  we  have  lately  met  with  in  a 
Medico-Metaphysical  Lecture  of  Mr.  Grcville  Jones,  who 
maintains,  that  every  mental  phenomenon  is  susceptible  of  so¬ 
lution,  by  assuming  that  all  the  elements  of  the  mind  are  re¬ 
solvable  into  impressions  present  to  the  senses,  conceptions 
which  are  the  recollection  of  impressions,  and  the  union  of 
these  two,  by  which  union  are  constituted  pure  abstractions. 
Association  and  imagination  are,  in  this  theory  of  Mr.  Jones, 
supposed  to  be  consequences  resulting  from  the  relative  bear¬ 
ings  which  impressions  have  w’ith  conceptions,  according  to  the 
varied  conditions,  natural  and  induced,  of  mind  and  body. 
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The  most  striking  deficiency,  perliaps,  in  Dr.  Conolly's 
treatise,  relates  to  that  jiart  of  the  subject  which  conies  under 
the  liead  of  pathology;  for  after  all,  abstracts  of  Lockes  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  1  luinaii  Mind,  and  ingenious  suhtilties  as  to  the 
cause,  and  inodes,  and  principles  of  intellectual  circumstance, 
l»ear  much  less  directly  upon  the  prevention  and  cure  of  mad¬ 
ness,  than  investigations  of  connecting  bodily  states.  In  the 
short  lecture  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  this  connection  is 
treated  of,  so  far  as  the  Lecturer  goes,  in  an  interesting  manner. 

*  One  great  difierence*,  remarks  ^Ir.  Jones,  ‘  in  the  activity  and 

*  |H)\ver  of  the  mind,  will  be  found  to  be  according  us  the  brain 

*  is  fully  or  scantily  supplied  with  blood,  and  according  as  that 

*  blood  is  well  aerated.  Tlius  we  find  that,  where  the  cortical 

*  or  sanguineous  part  of  the  brain  predominates  so  as  to  nilbrd 

*  an  extensive  surface,  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  greater ;  and 

*  so  essential  is  the  quality  of  the  blood,  that  if  the  action  of  the 

*  lungs  stops  a  moment,  the  brain’s  action  ceases  at  once.’* 


•  That  Air.  Jones  is  no  disciple  of  the  new  doctrines  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  the  following  citation  will  fully  prove,  which  w'e  throw  into 
a  note,  as  the  subject  has  no  immediate  connexiou  with  the  mutter  of 
the  text. 

‘  Man  Inus  a  more  convoluted  and  ca|iaciou8  cerebrum  than  any  other 
animal  that  approaches  him  nearly ;  and  his  memory  is  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  his  associations  more  numerous.  Observe,  however,  that 
there  are  no  parts  of  consequence  in  the  human  brain,  other  than  arc 
fotind  in  beasts,  although  he  (man)  possesses  hwultics  of  which  they 
(animals)  have  no  trace.  INIan  is  not  sujR'rior  to  animals  in  degree. 
He  is  quite  ditferent  from  them.  There  is  a  gradual  link  in  the 
erration  up  to  the  monkey.  From  him  to  man,  the  break  is  abrupt. 
To  turn  naind,  as  it  were,  on  himself ;  to  say,  “  thus  do  I  thiuk,  and 
thus  will  to  ask  what  am  I,  and  whence?'*  to  dive  into  the  future 
and  the  past ;  to  be  susceptible  of  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  miscalled 
bubble,  “  reputation";  to  feel  the  poet’s  frenr.y,  the  enthusiast’s  de¬ 
votion  ; — these  are  attributes  which  could  never  have  been  produced 
by  the  associations  which  belong  to  brutes,  however  exalted  those 
might  l)ocomc. 

‘  When,  then,  w'c  observe  that,  with  all  these  mighty  powers,  there 
sre  no  fresh  cerebral  parts,  w'c  shall  be  inclined  to  look  with  a  deriding 
eye  on  thcjsc  philosophers  who  attribute  the  8U|)eric»r  qualities  of  man 
to  a  bump  in  this  or  that  situation ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  feel  less 
c»»ntcnipt  for  thasc  w'ho  talk  of  genius,  talent,  and  iutcllectual  supe¬ 
riority,  as  if  man  w’ere  of  many  species— as  if  the  rational  faculties  of 
men  differed — as  if  there  w’erc  any  other  causes  of  our  different  attain¬ 
ments  except  what  belong  to  the  goads  to  exertion,  to  our  constitution, 
i»nd  our  eilucation.  But  1  shall  not  dw'cll  on  this ;  for  I  despair  of 
iiny  c<mvert8  at  present  to  this  opinion ;  the  opposite  is  too  flattering 
to  vanity  to  be  easily  parted  witn.* 
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It  is  moreover  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  shoiiltl  take  I 
into  our  account  the  conilition  of  the  stomach,  of  the  liver,  of  ■ 
the  uterus,  of  the  several  secretories  of  the  body,  in  conjunction  I 
with  and  relation  to  cerebral  conditions,  l)efore  we  can  have  any  I 
clear  conception  as  to  the  astonishing  mutations  of  which  the  I 
thinking  principle  is  susceptible.  These  mutations  are  often  I 
effected  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time, — a  man  being  I 
irascible  or  mad  at  one  moment^  obviously  from  physical  cir-  I 
cumstances,  and  in  the  next,  calm,  composed,  and  in  hit  I 
senses.  All  these  particulars  ought  to  be  traced  and  scrutinized  I 
in  a  work  on  disordered  perception ;  and  the  difliculty  which  I 
attends  the  investigation  in  many  cases,  ought  to  serve  only  to  I 
excite  to  a  more  close  and  thorough  research.  I 

A  section  of  Dr.  C.*s  book  is,  indeed,  devoted  to  the  con-  I 
siderution  of  those  ‘  various  stimuli  hy  which  intellectual  power  I 
‘  and  activity  are  modifietl.*  In  this  division  of  the  treatise,  we  I 
meet  with  some  excellent  hints  in  reference  to  the  management  I 
of  the  mind,  and  to  those  conditions  of  it  out  of  w  hich  insanity  I 
is  easily  engendered.  The  following  extract  is  rather  long,  but  I 
w'c  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  Author  hy  omitting  or  even  I 
abridging  it.  |j 

*  There  is  also  an  excitement  of  the  mind,  which  arises  from  its  own  | 
action  ;  but  w  hen  it  is  produced,  the  attention,  and  comparison,  and  I 
memory,  cannot  ahvays  l)€  exercised  witlumt  lM)rrowing  so  much  aid 
from  the  imagination,  as  to  shew'  the  latter  faculty  its  importance,  and 
to  priMluce  the  diuiger  c»f  its  encroachment ;  and  thus,  men  who  are 
anxious  to  excel  in  serious  lalnmrs,  are  not  niifreqnently  led  away  from 
them  to  imaginative  creations.  The  most  lively  of  the  faculties  will 
not  always  ctnidescend  to  play  the  part  of  an  auxiliary,  to  guide  and 
animate  the  mental  labour,  and  decorate  the  solid  fabric  raised  by  the 
jndg«*meiit ;  hut  allures  au'uy  the  attention  fnim  occupations  w’hich  fa¬ 
tigue  it,  to  more  pleasnreidde  exercise,  from  which,  although  it  may 
sometimes  return  refreshed,  it  cannot  always  W  reclaimed.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  Indieve,  that  many  of  the  shorter  kinds  of  poetical  jierfunn- 
ances,  and  stwenil  of  the  most  unbidden,  but  acknowledged  felicitiei 
of  harmonious  comjMisitiun,  have  intruded  themselves  ujion  their  au¬ 
thors*  minds  in  the  midst  of  their  most  serious  occupations,  bounding 
in  anioiig  their  graver  thoughts  like  the  dancers  in  a  serious  panto¬ 
mime,  and  after  usurping  the  stage  for  a  time,  allow'ing  the  gravel’ 
plot  to  proceed.  When  the  im'iitul  faculties  are  excited  to  any  kind  of 
exorcist',  a  disposition  may  l»c  raistHl  in  them  to  other  kinds  of  exercise; 
and  their  exerluuis  and  jHjwcrs  may  prove  to  be  greater  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  posst'Hsing  them  knew  himself  to  be  endow'od  w'ith.  It  is  exer¬ 
cise  which  discloses  the  uncounted  and  unknow'n  treasures  of  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  proiluces  from  the  imagination,  combinations  of  such  force 
and  %*ari€»ty,  as  to  justify  our  calling  them  creations. 

‘  The  iiiHuence  of  the  mind's  exercise  upon  the  mind  itself,  is  com¬ 
monly  then  of  a  U'ueficial  kind.  A  bcliel,  however,  is  entertained  bf 
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)H>ine,  Mill  inilustnouslv  propagated  by  others  who  can  hardly  be  sup- 
ImjmhI  to  entertain  it,  that  the  mind  is  generally  hindered  by  its  own 
exercise,  and  that  education,  os  applied  to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
is  then'fore  hurtful  to  the  understanding,  and  even  productive  of  mad- 
iH'ss.  Why  these  effects  should  be  limited  to  rank,  and  not  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  coiisoqueiices  of  education,  they  do  not  explain.  It  would  not  be 
more  unreasonable  to  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  is  necessarily 
priHiuctive  of  disease  and  deformity.  Education  is  the  training  and 
exercise  of  the  mind ;  and,  as  when  we  recommend  bodily  exercise,  we 
do  not  mean  the  unnatural  postures  of  the  ballet,  or  the  violent  ex- 
crtion<i  of  the  gN'ninasium,  neither  do  we  mean  an  intemperate  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  mental  faculties.  To  educate  a  man,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  supply  him  with  the  power  of  controlling  his 
fivlings,  and  his  thoughts,  and  his  actions ;  between  doing  which  and 
liecoming  insane,  or  unable  to  control  his  feelings,  his  thoughts,  and 
his  octiims,  there  is  no  very  visible  connexion.  The  best  way  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  mutter  is,  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Whoever  will  converse 
with  lunatics  with  a  view  to  its  elucidation,  will  soon  be  satished,  that 


a  very  suiull  proportion  of  them  consists  of  those  whose  talents  have 
been  regularly  and  judiciously  cultivated.  If  1  may  trust  to  my  own 
observation,  I  should  say,  that  a  well-educated  man  or  woman  is  gene- 
nilly  an  exception  to  tbe  rest ;  and  that  the  majority  is  made  up  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons ;  even  those  who  seem  to  have  acquired 
some  little  knowledge,  being  commonly  those  who  have  picked  it  up  as 
they  could,  with  many  disadvantages,  and  without  the  method  which 
what  alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  good  education,  would  have  impart¬ 
ed  to  their  application.  The  registers  of  the  Bicetre  for  a  series  of 
years,  shew  that  even  when  madness  affects  those  who  belong  to  the 
educated  classes,  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  whose  education  has 
been  imperfect  or  irregular ;  and  very  rarely  indeed  in  those 
whose  minds  have  been  fully,  equally,  and  systematically  exercised. 
Priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  musicians,  whose  pro¬ 
fessions  so  often  appear  marked  in  that  register,  are  often  persons  of 
very  limited  or  exclusive  education  ;  their  faculties  have  been  un- 
equidly  exercised ;  they  have  coninionly  given  themselves  up  too  much 
to  imagination,  and  have  neglected  comparison,  and  have  not  habitually 
cxcrcist'd  the  judgement.  Even  of  this  class,  it  is  to  lie  rememliered, 
that  it  is  commonly  those  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  class,  in  point  of 
talent,  who  lH‘come  thus  affected  ;  whilst  of  naturalists,  physicians, 
chemists,  geometricians,  it  is  said,  not  one  instance  occurs  in  these  re¬ 
gisters.  Every  one’s  recollection  will  convince  him,  that  of  those  attain¬ 
ing  to  eminence  in  any  of  the  departments  even  of  a  more  imaginative 
character,  nothing  is  so  rare  as  for  any  one  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
insanity.' 

Wc  have  already  intimated  our  opinion,  that  irregularity, 
rather  than  exuberance,  is  the  constituent  clement  of  madness ; 
and  wc  arc  glad  to  find  the  present  Author  ably  maintaining  the 
same  pts/n/a/wm.  It  is  of  importance,  that  absent,  eccentric 
iiidixiduals  may  nut  run  away  with  the  notion,  that  superiority 
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to  others  is  manit'esteil  by  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  ordi¬ 
nary  and  accustomed  modes  of  feeling  and  conduct.  Dr.  Has- 
lam  has  maintained  a  similar  opinion.  *  1  am  at  a  loss/  he  says^ 
to  understand,  how  deficiency  can  be  construed  into  |M)wer, 
defect  into  superiority.  If  a  man  talk  and  act  irrationally, 
there  is  surely  to  be  argued,  a  want,  rather  than  an  exuberance 
of  faculty.* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  Dr.  Conolly  has  omitted  to  consider 
the  rationale  of  the  insane  state  as  connected  with  physical 
condition  and  circumstances,  lie  would,  perhaps,  refer  us  to 
the  contents  of  his  seventh  chapter,  in  disproof  of  the  allega¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  we  have  l)een  able  to  deduce  no 
further  information  from  the  whole  of  it,  than  this,  that  the 
orpuH  sanum  is  necessary  for  the  menu  sana.  Of  the  same 
sort  of  truisms,  the  section  immediately  succeeding  is  chiefly 
made  up.  Surely,  neither  medical  readers  nor  unprofessional 
inquirers  require  to  be  told,  that  disordered  condition  is  regu¬ 
lated  or  modified  by  age,  or  that  some  intellects  are  more, 
some  less,  precocious  than  the  average  standard.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  entitled,  as  if  par  excellence,  “  Insanity;’*  and  here 
we  have  histories  and  definitions,  and  objections  to  definitions, 
and  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  anecdotes ;  but  it  all  ends  in 
this,  that  madness,  in  all  its  modifications,  consists  in  an  *  in- 

*  pairfneni  of  the  comparing  faculty^  or  what  others  hare, 
w  ith  at  least  equal  propriety,  termed  a  state  in  which  the  due 
balance  is  destroyed  between  perception  and  conception.  ‘  The 
‘  madman  is  not  capable  of  rectifying  his  erroneous  judge- 
‘  ments,  by  comparing  them  with  other  ideas.  In  his  mind, 
‘  indeed,  these  are  not  excited,  and  his  judgements  arc  there- 
‘  fore  permanently  erroneous.  He  disregards  perception,  and, 

*  confined  in  a  small  apartment,  fancies  himself  sovereign  of  the 

*  universe ;  or  he  combines  imagination  with  perception,  and 
‘  believes  himself  a  captive  prince.*  Can  any  statement  l>e  more 
correct  than  the  above  ?  Is  not  the  accuracy  of  it  confirmed 
by  the  every  days*  observation  of  those  individmils  who  of¬ 
ficially  visit  asylums  for  lunatics  ?  Surely,  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  attempting  to  establish  it  by  expanding  the  argument 
over  the  comi>ass  of  5()0  pages. 

Several  |)assages,  however,  might  be  extracted  from  this  part 
of  Dr.  C.*s  volume,  which  would  prove  the  Author  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  mean  abilities ;  and  he  has  thrown  a  graphic 
force  and  interest  into  some  of  his  remarks  and  illustrations, 
which  almost  cheats  us  into  the  belief  that  originality  of  thought 
and  information  are  combined  with  a  lively  and  fascinating 
style.  We  select  the  following  ])assage,  not  because  it  is  the 
best  in  the  chapter,  but  l)ecause  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  the  one  which,  if  true,  best 
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harmonizes  wiih  tiiose  inconsistencies  that  arc  so  extremely 
piizzlinii  when  w’c  attempt  to  account  for  them  by  any  of  the 
received  doctrines  of  mental  pathology. 

<  It  is  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  comparing  jwwer  being  lust, 
that  we  are  at  all  enabled  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  can  in  no 
uthcr  way  be  accounted  for ;  via.  that  presented  bv  a  man  labouring 
under  an  insane  delusion,  and  yet  entertaining  a  belief  entirely  op}H>- 
kite  to  it,  and  what  is  incompatible  with  the  uelusion  ;  cherishing  two 
opposite  sentiments,  in  fact,  or  two  opposite  convictions  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  heard  a  man  in  this  state  say,  that  he  was  the  most 
miseralde  of  human  lieings,  but  that  he  had  every  thing  about  him  to 
make  him  happy ;  or  lament  that  he  had  lost  all  affection  for  his  wife, 
or  nearest  connexions,  whom,  however,  he  would  thus  allude  to  w'ith 
lean  in  his  eyes,  and  in  affectionate  lanpioge.  Others  accuse  them* 
selves  of  having  led  a  deplorably  wicked  life,  and  in  the  same  breath 
protest  that  they  have  never  done  harm  to  any  l)ody  living  ;  or  they 
will  lament  the  disordered  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  yet  accuse 
themselves  of  not  w'ishing  to  have  the  disorder  removed ;  or  they  will 
address  those  about  them  in  harsh  and  cruel  terms,  and  weep  because 
they  feel  that  they  do  so.  A  lunatic  will  sometimes  say,  that  he 
knows  he  is  very  ill,  but  that  it  is  very  strange  he  cannot  |>ersuadc 
himself  to  Ixdieve  it ;  and  he  will  pcTbaps  end  the  sentence  by  de¬ 
claring  that  he  is  not  ill  at  all.  Trutn  and  delusion  seem,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery;  but  the  strongest 
ally  of  truth,  the  power  of  making  just  comparisons,  has  deserted  her 
standard,  and  unless  her  forces  can  be  rallied,  delusion  finally  gains 
the  victor}\  That  which  is  false,  is  believed,  not  because,  in  these 
instances,  that  which  is  true  is  forgotten,  for  that  which  is  true  is  be¬ 
lieved  also ;  but  the  comparison  which  would  shew  that  both  could 
not  be  true  at  the  same  time,  and  that  one  of  two  opposite  things  be¬ 
lieved  w'as  untrue,  cannot  be  exercised.  In  this  intellectual  disorder, 
lunatics  have  committed  atrocious  crimes,  feeling  remorse  even. whilst 
committing  them  ;  and  others,  fearing  death  from  poison  or  from  natural 
causes,  have  committed  suicide*;  whilst  some,  like  the  idiot  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Gall,  have  delighted  in  setting  fire  to  houses,  and  have 
been  seen  to  be  equally  glad  to  extinguish  the  fire  when  lighted. 

*  Assuredly,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  fact,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
of  the  propensities  being  located  in  different  portions  of  the  nervous 
sulmtance,  that  we  find  individuals,  not  remarkable  for  inhumanity, 
seizeil  with  a  sudden  desire  to  murder  and  destroy.  If,-  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  we  can  explain  the  propensity  by  the  supposition  of  a  morbid 
Jnipression  of  a  nature  to  excite  revenge,  we  see  other  instances  in 
which  it  is  indulged  without  any  such  object ;  and  men  and  women 
have  cruelly  murdered  their  relatives,  or  even  their  own  children,  ap- 

*  *  They  rush  into  the  arms  of  death*,  says  Dr.  Reid  very  poetically, 

if  not  very  philosophically,  '  as  if  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  hia  coonte* 
nance.* 
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parcnily  iinpc'lltHl  to  such  frijjhiful  crimes  by  a  physical  excitfmmt 
which  was  not  extcndeil  to  other  pro|xmHities.  The  excitement  is  lo 
strong  as  to  exclude  every  opposing  emotion,  and  to  prevent  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  either  the  attentum  or  memory  ;  and  no  comparison  is  made; 
the  whole  man  is  dominated  by  one  morbid  fwling.  Tlie  dt*gree  to 
which  this  feeling  admits  of  ri'sistance,  is  often  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  afftTts  the  resjKjnsibility  of  such  individuals  for 
the  crimes  they  commit.  It  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  l)e  as  little 
within  the  control  of  the  patient,  as  the  muscular  movements  are  in  a 
fit  of  hystiTia  or  epile|>sy.  In  one  case,  a  jHtrt  of  the  nervous  system 
is  irritated,  and  the  etfect  is  irn'gular  and  violent  action  in  the  organs 
receiving  supplies  of  nervous  stimulus  from  that  part.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  same  explanation  can  well  Ik*  w'ithheld  from  the  <»ther  esar. 
If  it  is  extend(*d  to  it,  we  must  also  admit,  that,  ns  remote  mischief  or 
irritatitm,  the  pnnience  of  irritating  secretions,  of  undigested  fmHl,  or 
even  of  worms  in  the  intt'stinal  canal,  may  causes  a  nervous  irritation 
of  which  the  result  is  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  Analogous  causes  of  din- 
onler  may  sometimes  temp<irurily  moilify  the  intellectual  and  moral 
mnnifi^tations  of  the  individtial,  add  to  the  force  of  sensations  and 
emotions,  impair  the  power  of  the  controlling  judgement,  and  misdirfct 
the  will.* 

In  the  whole  compass  of  the  subject  of  Insanity  or  deranged 
mental  functions,  there  is  nothing  of  more  difticult  exposition, 
or  requiring,  on  all  accounts,  more  careful  investigation,  than 
these  momentary  contrarieties.  We  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
advert  more  specifically  to  this  very  interesting  and  important 
topic.  At  present,  we  merely  throw  out  the  remark,  that  it  aill 
not  appear  very  obvious  to  most  persons,  how  Gall’s  system  of 
pneuinutology  can  be  considered  as  explaining  the  irregularities 
nlhuled  to  more  easily  or  satisfactorily  than  some  other  theories. 
At  all  events,  it  must  he  allowed,  that  that  ingenious  physiolo¬ 
gist  had  in  some  measure  been  anticipated  in  his  observations 
on  parts  of  the  brain  being  subject  to  excitation,  while  other 
portions  remain  comparatively  at  rest,  and  on  this  location  of 
excitability,  with  all  its  varied  consequences  and  accompani¬ 
ments,  constituting  the  essence  of  madness.  Dr.  Cullen,  whom 
it  is  perhaps  in  the  present  day  too  fashionable  to  deride,  em¬ 
ploys  expressions,  in  liis  Theory  of  ndirioiis  Wanderings,  pre- 
cisi'ly  lo  the  same  point.  *  In  order  *,  he  remarks,  *  to  the  pro- 

•  i>er  exercise  of  our  intellectual  functions,  the  excitement  must 
‘  he  complete  and  equal  in  every  pari  of  the  brain.  For, 

•  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  vestiges  of  ideas  are  laid  up  in 
‘  ditVerent  parts  of  the  brain,  or  that  they  are  in  some  measure 
‘  diflusi'd  over  the  whole,  it  will  follow^  upon  eitlicr  supposi- 

•  tion,  that  our  intellectual  operations  always  require  the  orderly 

•  anti  exact  recollection  or  memory  of  associated  itleas ;  so  that, 

•  if  any  part  of  the  brain  is  not  excited,  or  nt)t  excitable,  that 
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4  f^ollt'Ction  cannot  pro|MJrly  take  place,  while  at  the  same  time 
4  jjiiier  parts  of  the  brain,  more  excited  and  excitable,  may  give 
‘  false  perceptions,  associations,  and  judgements.’ 

Aijain,  when  alluding  to  the  appearances  of  the  brain  after 
the  death  of  lunatics,  and  its  reported  various  conditions,  Dr. 
Cullen  sn}s:  ‘  Whether  these  different  states  have  been  ob- 

*  served  to  be  uniformly  the  same  over  the  tc/tole  of  the  brain, 
‘  I  cannot  certainly  learn ;  and  I  suspect  the  dissectors  have 

*  not  always  accurately  inquired  into  this  circumstance.  But  in 
‘  several  instances,  it  appears,  that  these  states  have  been  dif- 

*  ferent  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  instances  of  this  in^ 
‘  equality  iciU  afford  a  confirmation  of  oar  general  doctrine' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  enlarge  on  these  curious  points  of 
mental  pathology,  but  we  must  hasten  briefly  to  notice  those 
topics  which  are  discussed  in  the  last  division  of  Dr.  Conolly’s 
Treatise.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  manifests  both 
lienevolent  feeling  and  ability ;  but  his  schemes  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  management  of  insanity,  will,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
be  much  modified  and  moderated  by  a  more  intimate  and  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  w  ith  the  peculiarities  of  madness.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  medical  man,  when  sum¬ 
moned  to  decide  the  question  of  lunacy,  or  the  expediency  of 
restraint,  is  ‘  resolvable  into  two  parts : — 

*  1.  To  determine  whether  the  individual  in  question  be  of  sound 
mind. 

'  2.  To  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  treatment  required,  and  es¬ 
pecially  concerning  the  necessity  of  restraint,  and  the  degree  and  nature 
of  the  restraint,* 

We  must,  how’cver,  decline  to  follow  our  Author  through 
that  part  of  his  w’ork  in  which  these  heads  arc  enlarged  on ;  as 
it  would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  conveniently 
spare  at  present,  to  go  into  the  several  particulars  which  they 
comprehend ;  and  w'e  shall  have  occasion,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  resume  the  topic  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  We  may  then  take  an  opportunity  again  to  advert  to 
our  Author’s  performance,  for  the  purj[K)se  of  collating  his  ob¬ 
servations  with  those  of  others ;  and  it  will  be  for  Dr.  C.  then 
to  say,  whether  our  power  of  *  comparing  ’  has  been  ‘  impaired,* 
cither  by  prejudice  or  by  disorder.  For  the  present,  we  must 
take  leave  of  him  with  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment  that 
his  treatise  has  afforded  us,  and  with  recommending  him,  at  the 
^me  time,  to  revise  his  schemes  and  suggestions  for  detecting 
insanity,  and  for  classifying  the  insane,  l^t  him  ask  himself,— 
'  Have  1  not  here  strayed  into  the  Utopian  land  of  theory  and 
speculation,  from  which  I  should  be  recalled  by  experience, 

VOL.  V. — N.S.  s 
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were  practice  of  a  more  extended  kind  and  specific  character, 
to  become  the  test  t)f  my  lofty  lucubrations  ?  * 


Art.  X,  A  Concise  rictr  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  i 
Chronological  Arrungt*incnt  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the 
Invention  of  AlphaWtical  C’haracters,  to  the  Year  of  our  I^ord  1445. 
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many  of  our  readers,  the  ‘  Concise  View,*  which  was  ori- 
*  ginally  published  in  a  12mo  volume,  in  1807,  must  be  well 
known.  ()f  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  he  entertainetl.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  much 
less  patronised  than  could  have  been  expected.  We  should 
not  have  surmised,  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  would 
have  passed  away  without  the  circulation  of  many  more  copies 
than  were  included  in  the  first  edition.  Such  a  circumstance 
may  possibly  be  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the  character 
of  our  own  times  is  to  be  estimated.  In  its  new  form,  the  work 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fortunate,  and  its  circulation  better  an¬ 
swer  to  the  wishes  of  the  united  Authors,  and  reflect  more 
credit  upon  the  religious  part  of  the  community. 

The  design  of  the  *  Concise  View’  is,  to  trace  from  the  first 
portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  successive  communications, 
to  the  comi)letion  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  including  notices  of  the 
principal  Jewish  writers  who  refer  to  and  explain  the  books 
w  hich  it  com^)rises ;  and  to  describe  in  like  manner,'  the  books 
of  the  New  '1  estament,  and  the  works  of  Christian  authors  who 
may  be  adduced  as  witnesses  to  their  prior  existence,  up  to  the 
|>eriod  of  the  invention  of  printing.  A  chain  of  evidence  is  thus 
formed,  the  links  of  which  connect  the  earliest  of  all  known 
writings,  the  Mosaic  records,  w  ith  the  Biblical  comments  of  the 
Christian  expositors  who  witnessed  the  application  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  perfect  art  by  which  literary  productions  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  most  extensively,  to  the  preservation  and  enlarged  diflPu- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  executing  the  latter  part  of  his  design. 
Dr.  Clarke  presents  a  view  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  containing 
a  regular  enumeration  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  Fathers, 
and  the  succeeding  writers  of  the  Church,  an  account  of  their 
lives,  and  an  analysis  of  their  productions.  The  merits  of  the 
present  publication  are  to  be  estimated  by  this  part  of  it;  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  comprises,  and  the  able  and 
skilful  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  displayed,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  every  intelligent  and  liberal 
critic.  e  should,  |)erhaps,  not  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  with  Dr. 
(  larke,  as  to  maintain  any  necessary  relation  Injtween  the  solid 
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attainments  of  Christian  divines,  in  their  vocation  as  ministers  of 
religion,  and  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti(juities  not  included 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  we  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
res|)ect  to  the  ativantaffes  which  are  to  he  derived  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  accjuaintance  with  them ;  and  add,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  we  know  not  in  what  manner  we  could  render  a  mure  va- 
liiahle  service  to  the  student  who  is  directing  his  attention  to 
Uits  branch  of  knowledge,  than  to  recommend  him  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  guidance  which  the  interesting  volume  before  us 
supplies. 

The  former  volume  concludes  with  a  notice  of  Julius  Firmicus 
Maternus,  a.d.  ^45.  In  the  one  before  us,  the  last  article  of  the 
first  part,  which  terminates  the  series  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  ‘  Basil, 

*  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  a.d.  370.*  Notices  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Hilary  of  I’oictiers,  and  E))iphanius,  are  the  princiual  of  the 
additions  introduced  by  the  Author  of  this  part,  who  has  en¬ 
larged  the  former  notices  of  Cyprian  and  Methodius,  and  in 
other  respects  much  improved  the  work. 

Fart  the  second,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  commences 
with  the  ‘  dicine*  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  a.d.  370,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  Mark  the  Hermit,  a.d.  305.  The  principal  authors 
described  within  this  })eriod  are,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epbraem 
Syrus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  and  Jerom.  No  one  who 
examines  these  articles,  can  doubt  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
Continuator  to  complete  his  Father's  design,  *  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  profit  to  the  reader  ;*  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sequel  of  the  work,  executed  in  the  manner  we  are 
authorized  to  expect  from  the  specimens  now  before  us. 

In  his  account  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  S25,  Dr.  Clarke 
asks,  how  such  expressions  as  the  assembled  ecclesiastics  in¬ 
serted  in  the  creed  named  afler  their  place  of  meeting,  can  be 
admitted,  and  the  eternity  of  Christ's  Divine  nature  be  credited. 
The  particular  expressions  to  which  he  thus  refers,  are  the 
phrases — ‘  Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds— be^otten^ 

*  not  made*  *  A  genuine  Trinitarian,  who  believes  the  infinite 
‘  and  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  who  properly  considers 
'  the  import  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  the  Council,'  could 
not,  he  thinks,  subscribe  the  creed,  *  either  for  peace  or  con- 

*  science  sake.'  This  is  an  opinion  which  bears  hard  against 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  among  them,  on 
the  Continuator,  who  has  subscribed  tliis  denounced  creed. 
Subscribing  creeds,  and  declaring  an  unfeigned  belief  of  their 
contents,  is  a  most  perilous  proceeding.  It  is  most  strange  and 
®ost  offensive  to  reflect  on  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  expressions 
put  together  by  some  three  hundred  fallible,  wrangling  bishops, 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  mr  tens  of 
thousands  of  ministers,  and  to  compare  the  tenets  which  many 
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of  lliese  are  known  to  have  asserted,  with  tlie  terms  of  the 
Creed  itself.  What  have  men  who  live  in  these  times  to  do  witli 
the  Niccne  ecclesiastics  or  their  opinions?  And  what  has  tlie 
w  orship  of  Christians  to  do  with  the  Nicene  Creed  or  the  Atha- 
nasian  ?  lint  there  they  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
and  the  ‘  Priest*  who  ministers  at  the  altar  of  the  National 
Church,  has  solemnly  declared  that  he  believes  all  and  every 
thing  which  they  comprise.  Arius  was  a  heretic,  and  subscribed, 
it  is  said,  the  Nicene  creed;  and  so,  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  opinion, 
every  abettor  of  Arianism  might.  The  Council  would  therefore 
seem  to  have  done  their  business  in  a  very  bungling  manner*. 
But,  in  fabricating  a  yoke  of  bondage  for  the  conscience,  they 
were  at  least  successful ;  and  whether  the  terms  of  the  creed  be 
properly  considered  or  not,  by  genuine  Trinitarians,  the  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  thousands  of  them  make  no  scruple  to  declare 
that  they  fully  believe  every  one  of  its  articles. 

We  have  In^en  so  much  gratified  with  a  paragraph  which 
closes  Dr.  C'lai  ke’s  account  of  Epiphanius’s  Treatise  on  the  an¬ 
cient  1  iei  esies ;  and  it  is  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  faculty  of  the  Author,  and  so  entirely  in  accordance 
w  itli  our  own  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
men  of  w  hom  only  a  correct  knowledge  is  wanted,  in  order  that 
their  true  excellence  might  be  appreciated ;  that  we  shall  lay  it 
before  our  readers,  accompanying  it  with  the  request  that  they 
will  use  their  reflections  upon  its  contents. 

‘  This  hook  of  Kpiphaniiis  is  not  at  present  in  high  estimation,  as  it 
in  well  know  n  to  ahimiul  with  errors  and  misrepresentations.  I  have 
iit»  <louht,  many  of  those  termed  Heretics,  were  genuine  orthodoi 
C’liristiaiiK,  w  hose  reputalicui  w  as  blackened  l»y  those  w’ho  were  supreme 
ifi  fHttrer,  and  thought  themselves  in  conse<juence,  infaUiUe  in  judge* 
meut.  In  every  age,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  endeavoured  to  sow 
tares  among  the  w’heat ;  and  when  he  could  not  adulterate  the  tnith, 
he  corrupttHl  the  morals  of  those  who  professed  it.  Hence,  a  laxity  of 
discipline,  induced  or  follow'ed  by  earthlv*mindedness  and  conformity 
ti>  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  world,  deluged  and  disgraced  the 
i'hureh.  But  in  all  those  times  of  ern»r,  seduction,  and  profligacy, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  of  clean  hands  ainl  pure  hearts,  who  rooe 
up,  and  l>ore  a  faithful  testimony  against  such  as  held  the  truth  in  un- 
rightiHaisuess,  IsKisting  of  an  orlhodar  creed,  w’hile  their  practices  were 
Antichristian  and  imj)ure.  These  faithful  witnesses  were  often  termed 
Heretics  by  the  reigning  p.arty  ;  and  by  jiroscriplions  or  perw'cution*, 
were  either  driven  into  exile,  or  obliged  to  separate  from  the  Church. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  brand  those  w'ith  the  name  of  Heretics, 
who  M'parate  from  a  church  too  profligate  in  its  manners,  and  too  cor- 
rujit  in  its  doctriues,  even  to  deserve  the  name  of  Christian  ;  but,  ha¬ 
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cniise  it  has  the  secular  rnwer  on  its  side,  is  authorised  to  do  to  the 
j^n-nuiiie  followers  of  Otnl,  whatever  it  pleases.  Is  not  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  Pkotkstantissi  a  //crcjy,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Homish 
church ;  and  as  Heretics,  have  they  (Protestants)  not  been  proscribed, 
UuiidnHl,  and  burnt  alive?  Have  they  not  had  in  the  writings  of 
their  adversaries  the  most  absurd  doctrines  laid  to  their  charge,  which 
they  never  held  and  never  believed  ?  Let  the  Protestant  Reader  think 
of  these  things ;  and  then  enquire  how  much  credit  he  should  attach 
to  the  accounts  he  rtmds  of  ancient  Heretics,  whether  in  Irefueus, 
Tcrinliian,  Epiphanius,  Philaster,  or  others,  where  the  writings  of  the 
uccustnl  do  not  remain  to  sneak  for  themselves.  Motttanus,  TertuUian, 
and  Tatian,  >vere  called  Heretics; — much  of  their  writings  remains: 
but,  who  can  prove  them  to  be  Heretics,  from  those  writings?' 

The  application  of  these  sentiments  requires  to  be  very  widely 
made.  Secular  Protestantism  is  deeply  stained  with  the  guilt  of 
this  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Opprobrious  terms  have 
been  unsparingly  employed  to  designate  parties  and  persons, 
whose  convictions  or  scruples  prevented  their  doing  homage  as 
religious  vassals  to  the  reigning  powers ;  and  burning  alive  has 
been  added  to  the  denunciations,  and  proscriptions,  and  banish¬ 
ments,  with  which  lay  and  clerical  Protestant  rulers  have  visited 
the  humble  and  pious  objects  of  their  dislike  and  hatred.  He¬ 
resy  is  a  term  from  wdiich  nothing  is  to  be  learned  in  respect  to 
truth  or  error ;  hut  we  are  generally  right  in  interpreting  it  as  a 
designation  of  the  principles  of  the  few  and  the  weak,  against 
the  many  and  the  pow'ertul.  It  is  heresy,  to  refuse  assent  to 
prevailing  opinions,  and  to  decline  compliance  with  established 
customs.  /Krius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  set  dowm  by  Epiphanius  as  a  heretic ;  and  there 
have  been  many  readers  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  who,  on  his 
authority,  would  deny  to  iEaius  a  place  among  true  Christians. 
He  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Easter;  and  when  we  advert 
to  very  modern  instances  of  the  importance  which  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  its  observance,  we  need  scarcely  express  our  surprise 
that  the  objection  was  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salamis.  i^Euius  denounced  praying  for  the  dead  as  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  unavailing  practice; — it  was,  however,  a  growing 
su))erstition  of  the  age,  and  Epiphanius  was  with  the  multitude. 
But  the  capital  error  of  ^Erius  was,  his  maintaining  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  be¬ 
ing  of  equal  authority  and  station,  and  in  all  respects  only  names 
of  the  same  oflice.  To  Epiphanius,  this  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  against  truth ;  and  either  in  his  charity  or  his  zeal,  he 
classes ^Ekius  with  the  senseless;  only  madmen  being,  in  his  view 
of  the  matter,  capable  of  asserting  such  an  opinion.  Ex  uno 
ftisce  omnes.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  lias  continued  to 
^>0.  The  /Eriuses  of  their  times,  in  opposing  the  errors  and 
superstitions  countenanced  by  princes,  and  churches,  and  bishops. 
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were  sure  lo  ort'er  some  aggravated  scandal  to  the  patrons  of  thf 
assumed  orthodox  creeds;  and  it  was  quite  easy  for  the  vene¬ 
rated  dignitaries  wlio  raised  the  outcry  against  them,  to  obtain 
credence  for  tlie  worst  reports  which  they  chose  to  make  of 
their  tenets  and  tlieir  practice.  Hence,  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  accumulated  on  the  memories  of  not  a  few  of  the  be- 
nefactors  t)f  their  kind ;  and  hence,  too,  the  false  estimates  to 
which  others,  who  impeded  their  exertions  and  obscured  th<*ir 
fame,  owe  their  elevation.  Epipiianius  obtained  the  honours  of 
canoni/witioii.  From  the  Second  part  of  the  “  Concise  View,” 
we  may  support  the  truth  of  these  renvirks,  by  tbe  evidence  of 
the  following  article  in  the  analysis  of  Jerom’s  w  orks. 

*  Treatise  against  Vigilantiusy — who  w'as  regarded  and  treateil  tsa 
heretic  ft»r  inaintaining  the  following  doctrines:  —  that  it  was  wrong  to 
pray  for  the  dead  it  was  idolatry  to  venerate  relics  ; — it  was  usden 
the  making  pilgrimages  ; —  it  was  much  more  jirudent  to  distribute  in 
charity  the  interest,  than  at  once  sell  the  principal  for  the  poor ; — mo¬ 
nasteries  were  injurious,  and  fasts  useless; — saints  do  not  intercede;— 
and  arguments  are  used  against  the  pretended  miracles  at  the  shrines 
of  saints:  all  these  things  St.  Jerom  defends,  and  inters|K*rsi‘s  his  an- 
sw'er  to  these  heresies  ot  Vigilantius  wdth  abusive  terms  and  ruffianly 
languagi'.  V^igilantius  endeavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption;  Je- 
roin  drives  forward  the  Ho<kI  :  thisy  with  the  dogmatizing  pride  of  h» 
church,  ovcrlnnirs  his  adversarv’ ;  that  had  fallen  ujam  evil  times,  and 
w'as  subjected  to  all  the  calumnies  invariably  hea}>ed  upon  those  who 
strove  to  bring  Inick  the  professors  of  (Uiristianity  to  the  purity  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  doctrine  which  distinguished  the  A]>ostolic  age.  The  in- 
tem]>erance  of  style,  and  grossness  of  language,  in  this  short  treatise, 
disgraces  a  Christian,  and  should  sliame  even  a  heathen.’ 

We  should  Ik?  glad  to  copy  an  entire  article  from  the  second 
part  of  this  interesting  V’olume,  but  more  space  than  we  can  af¬ 
ford  would  be  requisite  for  such  notice  of  any  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  w  riters  comprised  in  the  Author’s  descriptions,  as  would  be 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  work.  We  shall,  however,  extract  a  pas¬ 
sage  or  two,  to  shew  how  well  qualified  the  Continuator,  to  whom 
the  completion  of  the  design  has  been  entrusted,  is  to  carry  it 
forward. 

*  (irogory  Xazianzen  is  allowed,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  to 
h.avc  lH)rne  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  from  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
for  purity  of  diction,  sublimity  of  expression,  elegance  of  style,  variety 
of  metaphor,  and  propriety  and  correctness  of  his  comparisons.  Hii 
oloquenct'  has  ht*en  so  greatly  respected,  that  he  has  been  denominated 
the  Christian  Isitcrates:  ami  his  deep  theolt>gical  knowledge  acquired 
him  the  surname  of  the  Divine.  St.  Jerom,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  styles  him  f  ir  elotpsentissimus — a  most  eloquent  man  ;  calls 
him  his  prewptor,  and  intiinutes  that  he  had  been  a  frequent  attendant 
on  his  ministry — d  t^uo  scrifUuras  ejcplanantc  didicL*  j).  3()2. 

— *  It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see  such  errors  as, — supplicating  tbs 
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Mrnn,  and  pniyinp  to  Saints,  in  the  criHHi  and  practice  of  a  man  like 
(fn'p»ry,  wluMic  inriuence  was  so  great  as  to  spread  his  example,  whose 
learning  was  extensive  as  to  give  a  sanction  to  others'  credulity  ;  and 
wla»i'  |M>wers  of  language,  and  reach  of  thought,  served  the  more  ef- 
fi>ctu:illv  to  gloss  anu  recommend  errors  an  unbridled  imagination  had 
conceived.  The  recurrence  of  prayers  to  saints  and  martyrs,  is  too  fre¬ 
quent  to  l)e  accounted  for  by  the  momentary  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
and  l<»o  long  and  earnest  to  make  doubt  jHissible,  whether  the  addresses 
s]»nmg  from  a  firm  belief  in  a  thoroughly  digested  creiMl :  he  calls  saints 
assist,  and  represents  them  as  assisting  ;  and  every  Header  must  feel, 
that  the  invocations  j>osst»as  more  of  the  heart  than  the  imagination ; 
that  they  are  not  mere  prosopopoeias,  &c.,  but  that  belief  8|)eaks  in  the 
glow*  of  cliMpience.  Even  those  who  arc  inclined  to  treat  him  on  this 
|)oint  the  most  leniently,  must  confess  that,  whatever  was  the  creed  of 
the  orator,  such  addresses  were  the  means  of  introducing  fatal  errors 
into  the  Church,  which  at  the  first  were,  like  the  leprosy,  only  a  white 
sjHit,  but  soon  spread  to  the  destruction  of  its  purity,  and  the  ruin  of 
its  whole  spiritual  health.*  p.  370- 

A  work  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  thus  described  — 

‘  Exhortations  to  7?ey>cw/aMCf.— The  number  jeveii/y-xia:.— The  Di¬ 
rections  and  Counsels  contained  in  these  Addresses,  could  proceed  only 
from  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mazes  of  the  human  heart, 
and  who  was  qualified  to  give  the  best  advice,  as  having  himself  proved 
the  efhcacy  of  the  plan  he  marks  out  for  others ;  there  is  no  vagueness 
of  general  address,  for  the  reader  feels  the  words  are  spoken  to  him, 
and  ap])licable  to  his  state ;  he  does  not  lose  himself  in  the  crowd,  but 
pleads  l)eforc  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  and  roused  by  the  words 
of  Kphmern,  his  heart  proves  true  to  itself.  For  the  support  of  the 
discntiMdato,  (tod’s  boundless  mercy  is  shewn  in  Scriptural  examples 
of  pardoned  guilt,  and  in  Scriptural  examples  of  avoiding  impenuing 
wrath ;  the  slothful  are  excited  to  renew'ed  exertions  for  only  delayed 
mercies  ;  the  hesitating  arc  confirmed  by  instances  of  assured  triumph  ; 
and  the  incautious  arc  warned  of  the  dames  of  temptation  ready  again 
to  break  out  from  the  embers  of  their  formerly  imperfectly  extin¬ 
guished  fires.  When  the  soul  is  to  commune  with  itself,  Epnracm  is 
a  faithful  examiner  on  the  part  of  God,  and  few  have  so  completely  laid 
(‘pen  the  sorrows  that  none  but  an  all-merciful  Being  can  assuage.* 

pp.  46i>,  410. 

In  his  account  of  the  *  Life  of  Moses,  or  a  Treatise  concern^ 
*  ing  a  perfect  Life  \  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  p.  425,  which  i.s 
an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Legi.s- 
lator,  the  ('ontinuator  very  forcibly  animadverts  on  the  ‘  sickly 
sentimentalism  ’  of  allegorizing  ministers,  and  concludes  with  a 
prayer  for  them,  which  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  amended 
hy  being  allegorically  explained ‘  May  God  of  his  mercy 
‘  spee<lily  take  such  injudicious  teachers  unto  Himself  i  *  The 
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Author,  we  shouUI  imagine,  intends  only,  that  religion  should  be 
freed  from  the  mischievous  methods  of  treating  it,  which  some 
of  its  ministers  delight  to  practise ;  and  would  it  not  he  suflicienl 
to  pray  for  them  in  another  manner, — that  a  sound  mind  might 
be  given  them? 

To  the  accounts  of  the  writers  and  the  analysis  of  the  works 
of  each,  the  Authors  subjoin  notices  of  the  Kditio  Piunceps, 
the  most  valuable  edition,  Fditio  Optima,  and  the  Knglish 
translations.  These  notices  are  very  useful,  and  are  generally 
correct ;  but  they  might  in  some  instances  be  amended,  and  in 
others  enlarged.  Two  llomelieii  are  the  oidy  parts  of  Origen 
which  are  described  as  existing  in  luiglish ;  and  one,  a  French 
version  of  the  eight  books  against  ('elsus,  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  p.  171.  'Fherc  is  an  bmglish  translation  of  the  work 
against  Celsus,  by  James  Hellamy,  Gent.,  in  8vo.  London.  B. 
Mills,  no  date.  In  the  account  of  the  Fmglish  Versions  of  Eu¬ 
sebius  and  the  ecclesiastical  Historians,  p.  there  arc  several 
errors,  which  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand  ot  entirely  cor¬ 
recting.  J’he  first  translation,  by  Meredith  llanmer,  could  not 
lie  )nihlished  so  early  as  lolT.  Hanmer  died  in  IGOl,  and  the 
Kpistle  Dedicatory  of  his  translation  to  Robert,  l^arl  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  is  dated  Dec.  15,  1581.  The  fourth  edition  of  the  book 
was  published  in  Kill).  The  translation  of  the  four  hooks  con¬ 
cerning  the  Life  of  Constantine,  and  the  two  orations,  by  Wye 
Saltonstall,  added  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Hanmer’s  work,  1550; 
w  ere  published  long  before,  and  should  have  been  noticed  se¬ 
parately.  The  date  of  the  Second  translation  is  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  IGlMi.  A  copy  of  it  is  now  before  us.  It  was  printed 
at  the  Cambridge  I  niversitv  press,  by  John  Hayes,  in  1G83. 
W  e  agree  in  opinion  w  ith  Dr.  C.,  that  a  new  Translation  of 
I'hisebius’s  History,  would  be  a  valuable  present  to  both  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  literary  world  ;  but,  to  render  it  so  useful  as  it 
ought  to  bo,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  with  such 
comments  as  would  be  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  any 
existing  annotations. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Military  Kvenis  of  the  late  French  Revolution  ;  or,  an 
Account  of  the  C'oiuluct  of  the  Royal  Guard  on  that  Occiision. 
Hy  a  Stuff  OthaT  <»f  the  Guards.  From  the  French.  8vo. 
p]).  123.  London.  Kkll. 


2.  Sarrative  of  the  French  Rn'olutwn  in  1830;  an  authentic  Detail 
of  the  Events  which  t<M>k  place  on  the  2()th,  27th,  28th,  and  21Hh 
of  July  ;  with  the  Occurrcuces  preceding  and  following  those  me- 
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Davs.  Acconipanieil  with  Stale  Pa|H*r8  aiul  Documents. 
Small  Hvo.  ])p.  407*  Paris.  DCW. 

\\’  K  are  anxious,  at  tlie  very  outset  of  the  brief  article  which 
\vt*  are  about  to  connect  witli  these  publications,  to  dis¬ 
avow  any  intt*ntion  of  involving  our  readers  and  ourselves  in 
ili>cu>>ions  relating  to  the  events  which,  in  July  last,  transferred 
the  crowii  of  France  from  a  despot  claiming  fealty  on  the 
ground  of  divine  right,  to  a  king  resting  his  title  on  the  willing 
homage  of  his  people,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  state.  The 
time  is  not  yet  fairly  arrived  for  such  an  investigation :  w  e  are 
as  yet  in  ]>ossession  of  only  the  general  residts ;  and  it  may  be 
long  l)eh)re  the  antecedent  and  concurrent  circumstances  are  so 
thoroughly  sifieil  and  admitted,  as  to  justify  their  assumption  as 
matters  of  history.  In  the  mean  time,  every  man  is  the  hero  of 
his  own  tale;  and,  without  imputing  intentional  misrepresent¬ 
ation,  there  is  (piite  enough  in  the  average  of  human  vanity  to 
make  us  suspicious  of  every  per.^onal  narrative.  Whoever  has 
heard  the  s  ime  story  told  by  different  agents,  must  have  been 
starth*d  by  the  marvellous  discrepancies,  occurring  just  at  that 
particular  crisis  where  the  agency  of  the  narrator  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous.  it  has  not  unlVccpicntly  happened  to  us,  to  hear 
words  and  actions  which,  in  our  own  certainty,  belonged  to 
ourstdves,  claimed  in  all  honesty  by  others  when  conversing  on 
the  sul>jert;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  clearest  evidence, 
where  self  is  concerned,  is  liable  to  large  deduction,  even  in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  misirivinix  as  to  motive  and  intention.  It 
would  he  too  much  to  expect,  that  we  should  suspend  this 
wholesome  scepticism  in  the  present  instance,  where,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  national  characteristics,  all  the  energies  of  mind  and 
hoily  were  on  full  stretch  for  the  attainment  of  one  object ; 
lemlering  impossible  that  calm  exercise  of  the  understanding 
and  tile  senst?s,  which  alone  can  (jualify  the  observer  for  cor¬ 
rect  discrimination  of  circumstances,  and  for  the  comprehensive 
collectimi  of  facts. 

In  military  transactions,  the  matter  is  considerably  different. 
Fvery  man  has  his  set  task  and  his  appointed  post;  every 
movement  is  predefined,  and  has  a  distinct  and  specified  object; 
each  separate  mancenvre  has  reference »to  a  coinbination^wliich 
regards  the  whole.  Yet  even  here,  amid  the  perfection  of  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  most  anxious  vigilance  for  tlie  unbroken  mainten¬ 
ance  of  order,  we  find  confusion  perpetually  intruding.  On 
the  prescril)ed  arrangement  for  simultaneous  movement,  acci¬ 
dent  and  awkwardness  are  continually  breaking  in ;  and  amid 
the  uproar  of  battle,  and  the  shifiings  of  actual  conflict,  how 
few  are  there  w’ho  can  sufficiently  detach  their  attention  from 
personal  circumstances,  to  observe  surrounding  objects,  and 
note  the  casualties  of  the  strife!  Hut  if  we  turn  from  this  scene 
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of  array  aiul  ct)inbifiation,  to  ti\  our  attention  on  tlie  confusion 
of  popular  tumult,  wlieiv  every  man  acts  for  himself, — timl  even 
eoneetled  command  is  little  more  than  nominal, — on  the  strange 
distractions  and  inealcidahle  intersections  of  the  warfare  of 
streets,  anil  lanes,  and  alleys, — on  the  tiery  impulses  which  call 
torlli  and  su'^tain  the  spirit  of  insurrection, — on  the  douhts  and 
appri  henslons  which  vi<it  the  undisciplined  brave,  certain  of 
iheinsi  hes,  hut  dubious  of  their  compatiions, — ou  the  social 
sympathies  aiul  anxieties  of  home; — whoever,  we  say,  will  make 
fair  allowance  for  ilie  working  of  all  these  discordant  elements, 
must  acknowledge  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  clear  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  statements,  without  a  most  patient  comparison  and 
induction,  without  an  (‘Xtcnsi\e  examination  of  individual  testi¬ 
mony,  an  impartial  collation  of  varviiig  details,  and  a  large  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  infirmities  of  narrative. 

'The  publications  before  us  exemj)lify.  in  a  very  striking  man¬ 
ner,  the  two  kinds  of  statement — the  military  and  the  municipal. 
'I'he  ‘  Narrative  ’  is  a  clever  and  spirited,  though  rather  wordy 
digest  of  the  various  details  supplied  by  indi\idvials  personally 
engagi'd,  by  lookers-on,  and  by  tliat  non-descript  class  of  |>cr- 
sons,  the  collectors  of  intelligence  for  tlie  newspapers.  It  ac- 
corilingly  exhibits  many  of  the  faults,  both  of  tleficiency  and 
excess,  which  migiit  he  expected  in  such  a  compilation  ;  and, 
while  defective  in  precision,  it  is  redundant  in  description  and 
decoration,  'riie  Writer  is  evidently,  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
people,  and  we  cordially  sympathize  witli  his  patriotic  feelings; 
hut  we  cannot  forget  tliat  all  such  impulses  are  fatal  to  that 
calm,  deld'crate,  imj)i\'jiulKed  coii.ition  ar.d  comparison  of 
conllicting  st  itemcnls,  wiiliout  which  there  can  he  hut  small 
ch.mcc  of  arriving  at  correct  knowleilge.  He  exhibits  no 
anxictv  to  discard  convictions  which  arc  so  congenial  to  hb 
partialities:  the  triumph  of  the  people  is  his  delightful  theme, 
and  he  spurns  at  that  halancing  of  prohahilitics  which  would 
certainly  check  his  cnthu>iasm,  and  might  ])ossil>lv  abate  from 
the  hrilli.incy  of  his  ])ictnrc.  Still,  it  is  a  valuable  document 
among  the  materials  for  history,  though  very  far  from  possess¬ 
ing  Icgilimalc  claims  to  he  considi  red  as  an  historical  record. 
l)n  the  otlier  ham!,  the  det.iil  of  *  Military  Kvents  ’  has  all  the 
vecpiisiles  in  which  tlu*  *  Narrative  ’  is  deficient,  while  it  wants, 
of  course,  that  ardent  es])oiisal  of  tlie  popular  cause,  which 
gives  interest  to  the  latter.  It  is  written  with  nnich  ability,  and 
with  such  professional  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  enable 
even  the  uninilitary  re.ider  easily  to  comprehend,  by  reference 
to  a  common  map  of  Paris,  every  movement  anil  position  con- 
necteil  with  the  memorable  conflict  of  the  three  days.  The 
Author  is  free  in  censure;  sometimes,  we  think,  beyond  reason¬ 
able  limit;  hut,  in  general,  widi  sufficient  justification  from  the 
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niiwrablc  mismanagement  of  tlie  royal  cause,  lie  is  evidently 
no  bigot  in  politics,  though,  as  evidently,  little  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  popular  impulse,  lie  clearly  holds  the  p(H)ple 
in  slight  estimation,  and  ascribes  very  little  of  the  result  to 
their  efforts,  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  very  (<oriolanus-like  way. 
Still,  his  work  is  highly  valuable,  and  comes,  we  doubt  not,  much 
nearer  to  the  truth,  than  the  glowing  statements  of  the  ‘  Nar¬ 
rative ’.  lie  spares  neither  the  court  nor  the  camp,  hut  points 
out,  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  unhesitating  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  man  of  knowledge  and  talent,  the  faults,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  moral,  which  lost  the  day.  lie  describes,  with  hitter 
scorn,  the  shameless  facility  with  wliich  the  courtiers  traus- 
feired  their  supj)le  homage  from  a  falling  to  the  rising  dynasty; 
and  the  following  passage,  referring  to  the  state  of  fcH-ding  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  Hotel  de  \’ille,  will  shew  the  impartiality 
with  w  hich  he  criticises  error  wherever  he  finds  it. 

‘  On  the  return  of  the  to  the  Tuileries,  it  was  reported,  and 

every  rue  naturally  believed,  that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  had  ar¬ 
rived  ill  the  course  of  the  evening ;  but  w  hen  morning  came,  and  the 
abnence  of  the  w  hite  flag  from  the  top  of  the  Tuileries  announced  that 
the  King  was  not  there, — that  he  had  not  (juitted  St.  (Moud, — jierhaps 
not  even  Haiuhouillet  (where  it  W’as  know'ii  that  he  was  on  the  t^bth), 
the  Mtldiers  could  not  repress  some  feelings  of  anxiety  and  disgust, 
which  they  expressed  in  tlieir  ow’ii  energetic  language.  The  inxlinct 
of  the  soldier  does  not  reason,  but  it  is  always  sure.  Even  the  othcera 
could  not  conceive  why  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  had  so  totally 
ahiiuloned  the  fate  of  the  capital  to  IVI.  de  Polignac ;  for  no  one  in 
the  (iuards  or  the  army  partook  of  the  extraordinary  delusion  in 
which  that  minister  and  bis  very  few  partizans  at  court,  w’ere  plunged. 

‘  The  Duke  of  Haguse  himself,  though  not  altogether  so  unpopular 
with  the  (iuards,  did  not  enjoy  their  confidence.  Some,  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  t»»  him,  recollected  the  constant  ill-luck  w'hich  had  marked  all 
his  undertakings  ;  others  could  not  approve  his  jMilitical  life.  This 
latter  oj»iniou  was  that  of  the  majority  of  the  non-commissioned 
otficers,  ami  of  many  of  the  men :  w'ith  the  former,  it  w'as  a  military 
tradition  ;  w  itli  the  latter,  it  was  a  tale  of  their  infancy ; — in  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  their  fathers  they  had  heard  (and,  right  or  wrong,  long  wall 
bt*  heard)  the  name  of  Ua^Hse  connected  with  the  Prussians  and  (.'os- 
"^cks.  Finally,  those  who  had  known  the  Marshal  with  the  army,  at 
court,  or  in  society,  allowed  him  a  considerable  share  both  of  talent 
Juid  knowledge  ;  but  they  also  considered  him  as  a  man  of  theories, 
which  he  was  never  able  to  apply  practically  or  usefully,  cither  to  the 
business  of  the  state  or  his  ow'ii  private  affairs,  or  to  military  opera- 
turns  in  the  field, — where  he  was  really  renow'iied  only  for  his  failures.’ 

The  *  Narrative  *  sets  out  by  describing  the  armed  force 
which  menaced  Paris,  as  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
the  *  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France,’  with  a  ‘  numerous  train 
‘  of  artillery.’  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  Writer  here  takes  credit 
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for  the  troops  of  the  lino,  who  wore  invariahly  neutral,  ami,  if  to 
be  countetl  at  all,  siiouhl  rather  he  set  down  on  the  popular 
side,  since,  while  they  uave  it  hut  little  positive  aid,  they  ^ave  all 
the  encouragement  «)f  their  evident  partiality.  'The  ‘  Staff 
‘  OIbcer,*  who  ijives  names  and  Hi^ures,  and  employs  re<:pj|ar 
addition  and  subtraction,  (juotes  the  number  of  the  Koyal  (hiard 
actuallv  elffctive  and  disposable  on  tlie  morniiiit  of  the  i2Hth  of 
July,  at  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  Of  the 

latter,  only  eight  ])ieces  were  employed  in  the  ‘  'Three  Days;’ 
and  of  the  forty-live  rounds  of  caitri<lge  furnished  to  each  gun, 
four  only  were  grape.  (A)ncerning  the  iirst  event  of  decisive 
character  which  distinguished  the  series  of  conflicts,  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  Hotel-lie- Ville  by  the  royal  troops,  the  *  Narra- 
‘  live  ’  talks  in  magnilo(|uent  phrase ;  describes  it  as  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  three  several  times,  anil  as  ultimately  carried  by  the  people. 

‘  'The  successive  capturing  and  recapturing  of  the  HoteUde- Ville, 
awakened  the  sanguinary  recollections  of  lloiigouinont.  Hut  while 
every  inonieiit  added  ti»  the  coiitideiicc  of  the  ]H‘ople,  consternatiuo 
iH'gau  to  In*  more  and  nn>re  visible  even  in  the  firmest  l>attalioiis  nf 
Fnince.  It  was  in  vain  that  discipline  closed  her  serried  tiles,  or 
oja.Mii'il  her  ehevaiix-de-frise  of  havoiiets,  only  to  give  scopi*  and  ef- 
ficieiicv  to  dischargi‘H  of  gni|)e  still  more  murderous.  The  Place  de 
la  Gn'*ve,  the  Pont  ile  la  (»reve,  and  the  Ihmt  Xeuf,  with  the  Qiiavi, 
were  envehuHnl  in  one  lurid  cloud  of  sul])hurous  smoke,  pierced  hr  the 
dashim  t>f  the  inuiiiou,  or  the  fusillade  of  the  musket.  The  contiiiuoui 
tirailluge  of  the  citizens  tilled  up  the  pausi's  that  intervened  lictweea 
the  pUtouii-tiring  of  the  triMips,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  artillery. 
The  Seine  might  imw  he  s;uil  w  itiiout  a  metaphor  ti>  “  How  puq)le  to 
the  seu.”  The  dead  lanlies  of  horsi*s  and  of  soldiers  were  visible  in  iti 
stri*ani,  carrit  d  ilow  ii  in  a  liiiiuiliuous  mass  to  St.  (’loud,  shortly  to 
announce  t«>  the  n»yal  tenants  <»f  its  chateau,  the  d i scorn titu re  of  their 
proudest  h»»pcs,  by  the  dismal  evidence  of  this  riirating  wreck.’ 

This  is  not  iu  the  best  possible  laste ;  nor  is  it  a  mode  of 
narratiou  which  leiuU  to  inspire  conlidence.  The  insinuation 
that  the  (luarils  wtre  ilishearleued,  is  loftilv  rcpellcil  by  tl)e 

•  OlHcei  f  but,  in  irulii,  if  they  liad  yielded  to  discouragement, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  to  their  disgrace,  since  no  arrange¬ 
ments  whatever  were  mailo  for  supplying  them  even  with  the 
slightest  refreshment,  and  they  fought  fainting  with  latigne  and 
inanition.  They  fought,  too,  reluctantly,  and  only  in  obedience 
to  their  military  oath  ;  they  saw  the  troops  of  the  line  by  their 
side,  looking  on  thmn  with  menacing  a>])ect,  ainl  they  l)cheld  in 
tlicir  front,  their  country  men  and  kin.  Yet,  they  fought  bravely, 
it  ni>t  terocionsly,  and  the  tault  of  their  tailiire  lay  elsewhere. 
Unt  the  (oiardsm.iii  denies  the  wliole  storv  of  the  thrice-stormed 
(luildhall,  anil  Iiis  cool  statement  is  in  tlat  contradiction  of  the 

*  \a^lati^e.’ 
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*  A«  to  tho  rnorjn'  displnyod  by  the  pt^ople,  it  is  undeniable:  every 
•iriHint  from  individual  othcers,  and  every  utHcial  n'jxirt,  ctuicur  in 
cjiUliliddni;  the  faet.  Jiut  truth  must,  on  the  other  hand,  Ik.‘  also 
tt»ld:  tor  instance,  tlie  kind  <»f  attack  and  defence  which  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  hands  t>f  tlie  Parisians,  was  that  wliich  was  attended 
aith  the  h*ast  danijer  ; — I  mean — fcnr  from  the  tvindotrs.  All  the 
biirricadcs,  alnnit  which  we  have  heanl  t<H»  innch,  were  cleared  by  the 
tn»ops.  Tin*  op**n  attacks  made  by  the  ])cople  in  mass,  contd  only  bo 
larre  failures, — an  idle  waste  of  life.  At  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  whore 
thev  made  siinultanemis  efforts  on  every  siile,  and  whore  fresh  assail- 
snts  were  readv  to  relieve  timse  that  were  either  wounded  or  wearied, 
thev  matle  no  im])ression  ;  fi»r  it  is  now  indisputable,  that  this  edifice 
was  not,  dnrino  the  whole  of  the  2flth,  retaken  by  the  |)eople  ;  and 
after  it  was  evacuated  at  midnight  by  the  (ftiards,  it  roinaiiuHl  unoc- 
ru)ued  and  desiwted  till  the  morning  of  the  2Pth.  It  must  l>c  adiiiit- 
tetl,  howevtT,  that  in  the  efforts  uhich  were  made  to  retake  it,  we 
rtTo^nize  the  military  instinct  and  courage  of  the  bravest  nation  in  the 
World.’ 

i 

In  the  grand  .struggle  between  the  regulars  and  the  people, 
the  two  leading  events,  in  which  the  latter  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  triumphing  by  main  force,  were  the  attack  of  the 
Hotel-(lc‘-Ville,  and  the  assault  of  the  liouvre.  \Ve  have  seen 
how  the  ‘  Staff  Ollicer’ disposes  of  the  first,  and,  concerning 
the  latter,  he  wholly  denies  to  the/people  the  merit  of  dislodg- 
iin;  the  garrison.  He  ailirms  that  tlie  battalion  of  Swiss  w  hich 
was  posted  to  defend  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  was  witlidrnwii 
hv  the  hhinder  of  its  commander,  and  that  the  assailants  conse- 
(juently  efK*eted  their  entrance  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
He  atti  ihiites  the  failure  of  the  Koyalist  force  to  various  causes. 
1st.  'fo  the  strange  iinproviilence  which  had  neglected  all  elK- 
cient  preparation,  and,  instead  of  having  the  whole  body  of  the 
(iiiards  and  liouschold  troops,  amounting  to  few^  le.ss  than 
men,  in  readiness,  suffered  itself  to  he  so, completely 
taken  a  I'itiijirovistc,  as  to  have  only  one-third  of  tliat  number 
at  hand,  and  to  engage  that  slender  force  in  desperate  conflict, 
witlinut  food,  during  the  greater  part  of  three  ilays.  iind.  To 
the  unaccountable  measures  of  Marshal  Marmont, who  seems 
to  have  maiueuvred  with  a  very  unnecessary  display  of  military 
science,  and  a  very  decided  disregard  of  common  sense.  VVe 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  idle  parading  of  his 
moveable  columns,  with  the  admirable  conduct  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  1,‘kh  \  endemiarc,  in  the  rising  of  the  armed  sections  against 
tho  Convention.  Ife  began  by  narrowdng  his  line  of  defence  as 
>n»ich  as  possible,  occupying  the  strongest  positions  only,  and 
awaiting  tiie  attack.  W  hen  this  had  been  re|>elled  at  all  points, 
•uni  not  till  then,  he  advanced  with  troops  elated  by  the  stipe- 
nonty  they  had  proved  of  discipline  over  numhers,  on  the  har- 
ncades  of  tlie  Parisians,  and,  by  steadily  pressing  forward,  ulti- 
'u-alely  overt*. nne  all  opposition.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  on  the 
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map,  the  simple,  yet  l)€aiitiful  manoeuvres  by  which  he  ejected 
liis  purpose.  Mvery  column,  as  it  was  pushed  forward,  found  ■ 
point  d'appuiy  and  a  sup|>orting  force  upon  its  Hanks,  until  the 
whole  formed,  even  amid  the  labyrinth  of  streets  and  passages, 
a  consistent  and  sustained  front.  Instead  of  this  skilful  order, 
the  battalions  of  the  Duke  of  llagusa  were  moving  without  t 
definite  object,  inaiKruMiug  to  no  end  hut  that  of  fatiguing  the 
men,  and  fighting  under  ciicninstai»ces  wliich  >vonM  have  made 
it  iin))ossible  to  improve  success,  had  success  been  attainable. 

lUit  the  great  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  disaflection  of  tlie 
troops  of  the  line.  'I  hey  evidently,  from  the  commencement, 
sympathised  with  the  popular  feeling;  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility  of  mistaking  the  import  iWxs  tiign  of  the  times.  Had 
the  Parisians  been  defeated,  the  Ihetorian  Hands  would  have 
been  compelled  to  defend  their  coiujuest  against  the  Legion.< 
of  the  empire,  and  civil  war  would  have  rageil.  Hut  in  the  war  of 
the  Matson  du  l\oi  against  the  whole  population  of  France, 
there  w  ere  no  chances  of  success  to  calculate. 

We  have  always  felt  a  persuasion  that  (  harles  the  Tenth 
was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  some  opportunity,  fair  or  foul, 
of  teaching  his  people  ‘a  great  moral  lesson*, — of  coming  to 
blows,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  easy  victory  on  which  he 
reckoned,  would  do  more  for  the  establishment  of  his  power, 
than  the  subtlest  aiul  most  successful  course  of  intrigue.  It  was 
tbe  firm  belief  of  the  Court,  that  tlic  success  of  the  former  Uc- 
volution  was  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  |)usillanimity 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  ami  it  was  eagerly  desired,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  occur  to  prove  the  inevitable  failure  of  insurrection 
when  opposed  by  the  strong  hand.  4'he  success  of  Napoleon 
in  ITIK*),  supplieil  an  adililional  motive,  as  completing  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  disastrous  elfecls  of  timidity,  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  results  of  miergy  and  skill.  "I'he  experiment  was  tried; 
and  its  signal  failure  tdl’ers  to  the  autocrats  of  Europe  a  lesson 
which,  impressive  as  it  is,  it  appears,  from  issues  still  pending, 
that  thev  refuse  to  learn. 


Art.  VII.  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
fn>m  the  Itestwratiiui  to  the  Hevolution.  Hy  the  Hev.  Kobert 
W^nlrow.  With  an  original  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Extracts  from 
his  Corresixuuleuce,  a  ])reliminarv  l)isst*rlation,  ami  Notes,  by  th< 
Hev.  Dr.  Ihirn,  of  Haislev.  4  \*uls.  8vo.  Price  21.  8.y.  Glasgow, 

um. 

^DON  after  the  Restoration,  a  treatise  was  published,  which 
had  been  w  ritten  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  at  the 
special  desire  of  ('harles  the  First,  to  prove  ‘  F'piscopacy,  *5 
•  e>tabiishetl  by  law  in  Faigland,  not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.’ 
I'he  Author,  Rishop  Sauder'-ou.  aptly  designated  ‘  that  staid 
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*  ami  well-weiglunl  nian\  rests  his  argument  on  the  admission 
of  ihc  supreme  authority  of  the  Crown  in  all  matters  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ;  avow  ing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  en- 
cn>acheil  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  doctrfnes  of  the 
I’ope’s  supremacy  and  the  exemption  of  churchmen.  These 
positions  arc,  indeed,  incontrovertihle,  when  an  appeal  is  fairly 
inaile  to  the  records  of  history.  For,  w  hile  the  state  of  affairs 
since  the  Kevoliition  attests,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  pre- 
laiical  claims  anil  jurisdiction  may  he  exercised  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  regal  power,  the  history  of  the  periods  previous  to  the 
Kefonnalion,  furnishes  ample  evidence  to  shew',  that  the  dignity 
of  the  ('rowii  and  the  interests  of  the  commonalty  sustained 
preat  damage  during  the  usurpations  of  the  i^ipacy.  But,  that 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  transferred  from  the  Pope, 
nnii  lodged  in  the  Sovereign  by  the  laws  of  England,  (which  is, 
in  a  douhle  sense,  the  safeguard  of  Episcopacy  as  the  estal>- 
lished  form  of  Church  polity,)  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  civil 
rights  and  religious  privileges  of  the  nation  at  large,  may  he 
ahimdantly  shew  n  from  the  history  of  the  Iveformation,  and 
may  he  especially  seen  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stuart.  Hence,  Protestants  in  these  lands,  not  being 
episcopalians,  have  uniformly  protested  against  the  civil  head¬ 
ship  in  ll.e  Church,  not  only  as  dishonouring  to  Christ,  but  as 
tlu*  source  of  manifold  practical  evils  to  the  community. 

li  is  as  connected  w  ith  this  subject,  that  we  would  strongly 
recommend  to  tlie  notice  of  our  readers  this  repuhlication  of 
Woilrow’s  History  of  the  Sufterings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
We  know  of  no  work  w  hich  so  fully  exhibits  the  dangers  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  exercise  of  the  supremacy  when  a  subservient 
clergy  are  prepared  to  gratity  the  monarch  by  the  extension  of 
the  prerogative.  Happily,  indeed,  the  same  treachery  and  op- 
}»res.si()n  could  not  be  practised  now\  Nor  is  there  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  any  party  to  take  such  undue  advantage.  The  consti¬ 
tution  is  defined;  the  plenitude  of  the  royal  power  is  under 
salutary  restrictions;  all  sects  have  a  safeguard  against  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  supremacy,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  tole¬ 
ration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  this  right  of  the 
(  rown  respecting  all  affairs  and  persons  ecclesiastical,  should 
appear  in  its  true  and  native  pretensions,  free  from  those  dis- 
guisi.'s  and  changes  which  a  multitude  of  circumstances  have 
forced  upon  those  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 

fhere  may  likewise  he  a  profitable  use  of  this  History,  as  it 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  concord  existing  between  the  Fres- 
h.vlcrian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  early  Nonconformists  of 
England,  who  took  common  ground  in  disclaiming  civil  head¬ 
ship  in  I’icclesiastical  matters,  and  also  in  separating  from  the 
Kpiscopal  hierarchy ;  a  procedure  in  respect  to  which  they  had 
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the  bvmpathy  as  well  as  the  example  of  forei^^n  Protestants. 
Nuy,  at  present,  aiul  in  consecpience  of  the  va^ne  anil  locil 
causes  which  produce  nonconformity  on  the  one  hand,  and  con¬ 
formity  on  the  other,  it  is  evfii  necessary  to  revert  to  the  ori- 
j^inal  principles  w  hich  constrained  our  pious  ancestors  to  decline 
the  communion  of  the  Ksiahlishment.  Ignorance  of  these  pro. 
per  scriptural  grouiuls  of  separation,  or  dissent  on  less  valid 
grounds,  has  done  much  to  disunite  and  secularize  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Nonconformists  of  ICngland  ;  so  that  it  is  higlf  time  to 
return  to  the  hroad  constitutional  princijdes  on  which  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  iveforiuation  may  he  reneweil.  Certain  it  is,  at  ail 
e\enls,  that  there  are  many  claims  and  concessions  which  the 
intiuential  Nonconformist  ilivines  would  willingly  have  made,  in 
order  to  promote  the  more  general  and  permanent  diirusiou  of 
saNing  knowledge,  which  are  not  likely  to  originate  from  the 
liberality  of  their  present  descendants.  Yet,  this  spirit  of  the 
olden  sages,  w  ho  were  more  anxious  for  uniformity,  than  willing 
to  di\ide  the  nation  into  religious  sects,  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  general  movement  for  the  better  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  our  common  faith. 

J'he  mo>t  general  reason  for  dissent  that  can  be  assigned,  we 
consiiler  t«)  be,  that,  contrary  to  Scripture  warrant,  an<l  in  dis¬ 
honour  of  Christ's  proper  authority,  the  b'.piscopal  Cduirch  of 
I'aigl.iud  acknow  leilges,  as  contirmed  hy  law,  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  all  persons  and 
alfairs  ecclesiastical.  The  power  thus  claimed,  had,  indeed, 
been  often  challenged  previously  to  the  Reformation.  Certain 
Sovereigns  ventured  to  consider  it  to  he  as  much  their  natural 
aiul  inherent  right,  to  appoint  Rishops  to  the  several  sees  within 
their  dominions,  as  to  create  temporal  Rarons;  and  even  fancied 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  confer  upon  them  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  and  juri.^diction.  'I'his,  however,  was  always  treated  by 
the  Court  of  Koine  as  an  unscriptural  assum])tion  ;  and  as  such, 
it  was  uniformly  resi>ted.  Ibit  lienry  \"lll.  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  transfer  to  himself  of  all  the  power  usurped  hy  the  Po|)e. 
In  a  Convocation,  and  by  consent  of  Parliament,  his  title  was 
sanctioned,  as  the  Protector  and  Su|)reme  I  lead  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  Cngland ;  and  the  claim  of  Supremacy  thus  ra- 
lilied,  continues  to  appertain  to  the  (h*own.’  As  explained  by 
divines,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  he  admitted,  that  ecclesiastical 
obedience  to  the  King's  laws  is  limited,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
law  of  (-od,  and  that  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  discharge  of 
the  piastoral  ollice,  is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Christ 
It  is,  ncNertheless,  certain,  that  the  Supremacy  was  enacted  in 
)>osiii\e  and  comprehensive  terms,  and  that,  to  the  exercise  of 
the  ]uerogative,  n(»  limits  were  practically  set. 

In  order  to  prove  linit,  according  to  our  Knglish  laws,  the 
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Kintf  is  rt'ully  the  only  fountain  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  anti 
jurisiliction  *,  and  that  the  clerjjy,  of  whatever  rank  or  decree, 
possess  not  any  other  power  than  that  which  they  derive  from 
him,  it  is  only  retpiisite  to  (piote  the  enactment  passed  in  llie 
iiTili  \ear  of  the  rei^n  of  I  leiiry  It  is  thereby  declared, 

•  that  Arehhishops,  ilishops,  Archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  persons,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  hut 
hv  and  under  the  Kind’s  Majesty,  the  only  undouhted  Supreme 
licad  of  the  Church  of  lOngland,  to  w  hom,  hy  Holy  Scripture, 
power  and  authority  is  ^iven  to  hear  and  determine  all  manner 
of  causes  w  hatsoever,  and  to  correct  all  manner  of  sin  and  vice 
whatsoever.’  I'his  power  of  our  Kin^s  was  conlirmed  in  the 
reigns  of  I'alward,  James,  Kli/aheth,  and  Cdiarles;  except  that, 
owintj  to  some  scrn])les  on  the  part  of  the  (^ueen,  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  was  change<l,  in  the  time  of  IClizaheth,  into  that 
of  Supreme  (lovernor.  'I'hen,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  Supremacy  was  interpreted  and  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  there  can  he  no  controversy,  w  hen  the  acts  which  flowed 
from  this  source  are  considered.  Henry  immediately  vested 
the  delegation  of  his  whole  ecclesiastical  power  in  his  vice- 
LTrent  (’romwcdl,  who  held  precedence  next  to  the  royal  family, 
lie  also  proceeded  hy  summary  ])rocess  to  abolish  monasteries, 
and  to  appropriate  their  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  his  treasury. 
Suhseipienlly,  he  caused  to  he  passed  a  law  enacting  the  Six 
Ariicks,  against  the  wish  of  the  reforming  party,  to  which  he 
compelled  submission  under  pain  of  death.  No  sooner  had 
Kdward  succeeded,  than  the  new  llishops  took  out  a  commis¬ 
sion,  hy  which  they  declared  that  they  held  office  only  during 
the  King's  ]>leasure,  and  were  to  exercise  their  functions  as  his 
delegates.  NVhen  IClizabeth  had  taken  order  for  the  uniformity 
of  religion,  according  to  the  l^rotestant  changes,  she  not  only 
deposed  the  Hishops  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  Supre¬ 
macy,  hut  persecuted  many  pious  men  who  w'ere  sound  in  the 
t.iiih,  because  they  could  not  yield  compliance  to  all  her  eccle¬ 
siastical  injunctions.  A  commission  was  granted,  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  empowering  certain  noblemen 
and  others  in  each  province,  oidy  one  of  wlioin  w’as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  to  examine  the  true  slate  of  all  the  churches;  to  suspend 
nr  depose  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  unworthy,  and  to  proceed 
against  such  as  were  obstinate,  by  imprisonment,  church  cen¬ 
sures,  or  any  other  legal  w  ay. 

As  might  he  expected,  the  Supremacy  had  an  effect  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  It  gratified  the 
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pritle  of  Henry,  who  rejected  or  coiitirined  according  lo  hu 
Rovereign  pleasure  the  points  of  faith  and  of  ritual  in  dispute 
between  the  Reformed  and  Romish  Clergy.  1  he  King,  savs 
Burnet,  seemed  to  think  that  his  subjects  owed  an  entire  re¬ 
signation  of  their  reason  and  consciences  to  him  :  and  as  he  was 
highly  (dl'ended  by  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  pajial  au¬ 
thority,  so,  he  could  not  hear  the  haste  that  some  were  making 
to  a  further  reformation  before  or  beyond  his  allowance.  He 
was  all  the  while  lluctuating;  sometimes  making  steps  tore- 
formation,  but  then  turning  back  to  his  old  notions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  true,  that  the  Supremacy  was  exercised  beneficially 
during  his  reign,  in  procuring  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  disuse  of  various  superstitious 
])rncticrs  in  worship,  and  the  separation  of  the  English  (’Imrch 
from  tlie  ('ommunion  of  R,ome.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  Articles 
set  forth  under  hid  ward  to  ])roin()te  concord  and  (piietness  in 
religion,  the  publication  of  w  inch  is  not  so  advantaget)us  to  the 
true  Protestant  faith,  had  their  original  authority  by  virtue  of 
the  King’s  Supremacy.  ^  et,  this  very  prerogative  was  madei 
handle  of  by  tlu^se  friendly  to  the  old  state  of  things,  as  they 
protested  against  all  changes  in  religion  till  the  Sovereign  should 
be  of  age,  and  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  had  a  plausible  pretext 
for  overturning  whatever  was  contrary  to  her  will.  And  had 
not  I'dizabeth,  along  with  the  exercise  of  great  authority  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  allairs,  retained  a  strong  predilection  for  many  of  the 
tenets  and  usages  of  the  Romish  Churcli,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  much  greater  advances  would  have  been  made  towards  i 
reformation  during  her  reign,  than  actually  took  place. 

It  would,  howe>er,  he  unfair  to  bring  forward  these  state¬ 
ments  (although  they  consist  merely  of  historical  facts,)  as  con¬ 
nected  w  itli  the  Supremacy,  without  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Reformers  lamented  the  necessity  under  which  they 
were  constrained  to  act.  Having  formally  consented  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  authority  of  the  (how  n,  they  could  not  consistently  refuse 
to  comply  with  any  regal  injunction  in  cccleswstical  affairs;  and 
having  to  do  wiili  Sovereigns  so  obstinate  and  untractable  w 
Henry  and  his  daughter  Klizal)oth,  who  were  also  fond  of 
j>oinp  and  full  of  superstitious  partialities,  it  was  extremely  clif* 
hcult  for  them  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  even  when 
they  were  ready  to  take  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  royal 
displeasure.  For  example,  to  instance  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Liturgy,  ’riic  greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  proilucing  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  remains  in  a  state  very  differ- 
ent  from  that  in  which  the  true  and  hearty  Protestant  prelates 
were  inclined  to  leave  it.  When  first  set  forth  by  authority  under 
Kilward  \  I,,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  conform  the  prayer? 
and  ceremonies  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ancient  model; 
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ihfrel)V,  if  possible,  to  draw  in  some  of  the  bishops,  and  recon¬ 
cile  the  prepossessions  of  the  people.  In  consequence,  ‘  they 
<  so  ordered  the  matter,  as  that  they  might  seem  to  have  trans- 

*  lated  the  ancient  forms  into  their  mother  tongue,  rather  than 
^  to  have  wholly  laid  them  aside.  After  being  used  awhile  ns 

*  if  was  first  published,  the  book  was  removed;  when  some  ad- 
^  ditions  were  made  to  it,  and  such  particulars  changed,  as  had 
'  been  retained  only  for  a  time.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe, 

'  that  Cranmer  had  himself  drawn  up  a  much  more  perfect  Li- 
‘  turgy  than  that  furnished  by  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Com- 
'  moil  IVayer,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  get  it 
‘  sanctioned  by  authority.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  in  the  pre- 

*  face  to  the  original  production,  that  they  had  gone  as  far  as 
‘  they  could  in  reforming  the  Church,  considering  the  time  they 

*  lived  in,  and  hoped  that  those  that  came  after  them  would,  as 
‘  thev  could,  do  more.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  learn,  that 
‘  when  Hullinger  and  some  other  learned  foreign  divines  object- 

*  ed  to  the  llishops,  that  they  had  allowed  some  matters  en- 

*  joined  by  the  Common  Prayer  Hook,  they  replied  in  their 

*  letters,  that  they  bad  no  choice  in  reference  to  the  settling  of 

*  such  things.  I’bey  declared  that  none  of  them  were  of  the 

*  Pailianient-house  at  the  passing  of  the  Book,  and  that  there- 

*  fore  they  had  no  voice  in  making  the  law ;  that,  after  it  was 
‘  passed,  they  being  chosen  to  be  bishops,  must  either  content 
‘  themselves  to  take  their  places  as  things  were,  or  else  leave 
‘  them  to  Papists  and  Lutherans.  But,  in  the  mean  space,  they 

*  promised  not  to  urge  their  brethren  in  these  things,  and  when 

*  opportunity  should  serve,  to  seek  reformation  of  them.'  Un¬ 
happily,  however,  as  regarded  the  consistency  of  their  conduct 
and  the  uniformity  of  religious  worship,  they  did  not  redeem 
this  promise,  but  took  measures  whicli  gave  great  trouble  to 
conscientious  ministers,  and  actually  became  more  severe,  the 
longer  they  were  in  office:  so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  of¬ 
fence  created  by  the  rites  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  the  act 
which  enforced  the  use  of  the  canonical  habits,  and  tbe  general 
laxity  of  discipline,  thousands  were  constrained  to  leave  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  thus  embrace  all  the  hazards  of 
persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 

It  was,  then,  against  this  unscriptural  assumption  of  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Crow’n,  and  subversion,  in  its  tendency  and 
ert'ecis,  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  the 
Ihiritans  and  Nonconformists,  together  with  the  Presbyterians 
ot  Scotland,  have  l>ecn  united  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Ifut,  in  the  exercise  of  holy  zeal  in  opposition  to  this  claim, 
those  who  were  called  to  suffer  under  a  Ihotcstant  government, 
only  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Keform- 
stion.  This,  indeed,  is  the  broad  foundation  on  which  those  who 
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are  faillitul  to  the  sole  prerogative  of  Christ,  as  the  only  heiil 
of  his  Church,  should  agree  to  erect  tlieir  standard  of  unioi) 
and  hostility.  The  present  is  a  time  which  no  longer  admiti 
of  temporizing  measures,  when  ancient  principles  should  be 
revived,  and  the  spirit  of  ft)rmer  days  he  awaked.  Looking 
to  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  supremacy  as  so  long 
exhibited  in  these  lauds,  well  combined  efforts  to  withstand  it 
would  have  In'en  of  incalculably  greater  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  undetiled  religion,  than  all  the  party  zeal  w  hich  has  l)cen 
spent  on  the  matters  which  divide  the  millions  of  the  anti-pre- 
latical  Ibotestants  "of  the  British  empire. 


Art.  Vlll.  The  Sacred  Offerht£[,  a  P(H*tical  Annual.  MDCCCXXXI. 

3'Jnm.  pp.  iPl.  Price  4s.  iid.  in  silk.  Liverpxd. 

K  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  unpretending,  but 
extremely  neat  and  tasteful  little  volume,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  original  poetry  of  a  devotional  character,  or  religious 
tendency,  by  anonymous  contributors ;  varying,  of  course,  in 
merit  and  interest,  but  averaging  far  above  mediocrity,  and 
bearing  the  unequivocal  impress  of  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and 
a  highly  cultivatcil  luiud.  The  following  specimens  will,  ire 
imagine,  amply  justify  our  encomium,  and  excite  an  interest  in 
the  volume. 

‘  TO  A  DESERTED  HOME. 

*  When  inorning  blushes  o’er  these  soarce-green  Helds, 

On  their  sc-.uit  tnvs  pouring  its  glorv  down, 

No  hurst  of  joy  the  brightening  laiulscape  yields, 

It  marks  the  hlightiHl  verdure  near  a  town. 

And  when  the  purple  evening  fades  awav, 

No  wave  rerti'etive  shews  its  parting  lieam. 

Rut  the  last  lingering  hues  of  farexvell  day 
Here  all  uiinutieed  shed  their  softened  beam. 

*  1  had  a  home — ah  me !  a  home  no  more,— 

Most  cidmly  Hiir  in  its  green  loveliness, 

Shadowed  with  trees,  and  Uiund  wdth  sea-girt  shore, 

M  ith  view  all  rieh  in  its  unboundedness ; 

Far  distant  hills,  most  faintly,  sweetly  blue. 

Skirting  the  horizon  with  their  {Mndoi  of  snow. 

And  valleys,  meadows,  bright  as  eye  ere  knew, 

Spreading  their  mingling  beauty  wide  below. 

‘  O  pn>s|>ect  glorious  !  thou  art  in  ndne  eye 
As  when  I  stood  with  never-sated  gaze. 

On  our  own  terrace,  watching  to  descry 

The  little  sail-lioat  ’midst  thv  {>athleM  ways* 
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Yt‘.s,  here  thou  livcnit ;  memory  has  enshrined 
Thy  quiet  uiilks,  thy  bouniiless  solitude, 

And  each  loved  scene  that  1  have  left  Itchind, 

('omes  glowing  on  my  heart  with  life  imbued. 

Alas  !  there  only — days  and  years  mny  j>ass, 

And  I  thy  lonely  walks  no  more  shall  tread, 

Thesi*  feH't  shall  press  no  m(»re  thy  well-known  grass, 

Or  raise  thy  humble  violets  from  their  bed. 

No ;  all  the  freshness,  sweetness  of  thy  flowers 
May  wildly  bl(M>in,  for  no  accustomed  hand 
Shall  kimlly  twine  them  round  their  moss-grown  bowers. 
And  taste  must  wave  no  more  her  magic  wand. 

Though  all  unseen,  still  may  thy  dark  woods  wave, 

Thv  flowers  still  glow  in  summer's  radiant  bri*ath  ; 
May  Inniuty  shroud  thee,  silent  as  the  gnive. 

And  !)c  around  th«»e  in  thy  transient  demth. 

And  when  apiin  to  sound  of  human  voice 
Thy  far-hills  echo,  then  may  peaceful  hours 
And  rural  pleasures  bid  their  liearts  rejoice. 

With  ]>urest  happiness,  as  once  did  ours.' 


‘THE  FIHE-SIDE. 

*  How  many  fi'et  u]Hm  this  fender  placed. 

In  other  years,  duly  as  evening  came, 

Have  crowded  our  tire-side,  the  feet  of  those 
Our  childluHKl  fondly  loved:  but  scattered  now, 
IVrchance  'midst  all  the  toils  of  life  to  feel 
The  fluid  regret,  the  deep  and  natural  grief 
'I'hat  flows  upon  the  thought  of  broken  ties. 

And  sweet  dreams  buried  in  the  far  dark  past. 

And  some  have  left  us  for  the  brightening  glow 
Of  their  own  happy  hearth,  for  days  and  hours 
liighted  with  love’ s  own  sunshine  ;  yet  sometimes 
W  ith  changeless  heart,  as  in  the  long,  long  days 
Now  gone  for  ever,  and  with  constant  feet. 

That  know  the  accustomed  place,  they  turn  to  thei*. 
Aye,  and  some  feet  have  prest  thee  once  that  ne'er 
Shall  touch  thy  Ijars  again ;  some  feet  that  now* 
Have  run  their  weary  race,  and  are  stretched  out 
In  the  calm  silent  grave.  O  how  we  loved  them  ! 
Nor  summer  hour,  w'hen  nature  from  her  lap 
Pours  forth  her  beauty  ;  nor  in  winter  nights. 
When  circling  to  thy  blazing  side  we  cling. 

As  the  wild  tempest  rages,  and  the  moon 
Puts  forth  her  pale,  cold  cheek  to  meet  the  blast. 
And  the  dark  night-cloud  rises ;  never,  never 
Shall  we  forget  thoee  who  have  left  their  place, 
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Tlieir  wonted  place  amidst  our  little  band. 

We  si>eak  not ;  but  the  tear  is  in  our  eyes. 

The  throb  is  in  our  hearts,  and  as  we  crowd 
More  closely  round  thee  in  our  loneliness, 

Fond  memories  will  arise  and  take  us  back 
Amidst  the  scene  of  lonj;-forj;otten  thin^. 

Aye,  and  we  hear  again  the  mcrr)'  laugh. 

And  the  light-hwirted  jHnil  of  opening  youth  ; 
Again  we  sit  In'side  the  fonns  we  love, 

And  time  and  distanci\  vast,  unmeasured  days. 
And  wide  estranging  scenes,  and  deiitli  itself, 

All  vanish  at  our  bidding ;  and  we  turn 
To  answer  smile  with  smile,  and  greet  again 
Our  bi‘st  and  dinirest,  ours,  a  mctment  ours. 

We  rend  oblivitm's  veil,  we  burst  the  band, 

And  on  our  ears  the  tones  we  loved  are  bnuithing 
As  they  were  wont  to  brwithe.  Is  it  a  dream  ? 

A  single  cinder  falls  upin  thy  hearth. 

Anti  we  start  back  to  melancholy  truth. 

Oh  and  is  life  so  brief?  And  are  its  tics. 

Its  holiest  ties  st»  frail  and  vanishing? 

Pass  but  a  few  short  years,  and  shall  we  too 
Ik*  missing  in  tnir  places?  (tracious  Heaven  ! 
With  m»bie  purjM)se  and  eternal  hope 
Knetimpass  thou  tmr  spirits,  guide  us  on 
From  race  to  nice,  from  light  to  purer  light. 

To  the  high  source  of  lieing ;  till  our  hearts 
Thirsting  for  holiness  and  glory,  rise 
On  wings  of  faith  alnwe  this  fading  scene 
Of  mortal  sutferiiig,  and  expand  in  love 
\\’hieh  seeks  eommunion  with  the  rcjilms  of  God.* 


Akt.  IX.  LITICKARY  INTELLKJEINCE. 

In  the  press,  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hy  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  i'^c. 

i'ol.  Ilouchette  will  publish  during  the  present  Month,  a  Topogn- 
phical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North 
Amerie;i,  including  Observations  on  Land-granting  and  Einigratioo,* 
iVc.  ill  Ito.,  with  V  iews,  Plans,  \c. 

Ill  the  pri'ss,  a  Third  Kdition  of  a  Manual  of  Surgery,  founded 
the  I^'ctures  lately  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Ci>oper,  Bart.,  and  J. 
(treen,  Ksq.,  F.B.S.,  containing  Si*veral  additional  Notes  from 
W<»rks  of  other  distinguished  Surgeons.  Edited  by  Thomas  Castle, 
F.L.S.,  of  QiitH-irs  College,  Oxford,  &c. 

Also,  an  IntrtHluction  to  Medical  Botany,  illustrative  of  the  Science 
as  conm*cte<l  with  Medicine.  An  improved  Edition.  By  Thome* 
Castle,  F.L.S.,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  &c. 
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Mr.  tlie  Aullior  of  the  “  Analytical  Dictionary/*  has  in  the 

a  NVork  on  the  Principles  of  English  Cotn|>osition. 

In  the  press,  Dcclicatcd  hy  ^K'rmission  to  the  King,  and  to  be  illus¬ 
trate*!  with  iH'untiful  Engravings,  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hy 
William  Hue  Wilson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  With  some  inten^sting  Letters 
from  Foreign  Sovereigns  to  the  Author,  on  the  Protestant  Faith. 

NVarly  ready,  in  I  Vol.  8vo.,  Exain|des  in  Algebra.  Hy  the  Rev. 
W.  K*>ster,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Head 
Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Southsea,  Portsmouth. 

^Irs.  Lachlan  has  a  Work  nearly  ready,  Dedicatinl  by  Permission,  to 
Her  Majesty,  entitled  Agapw,  or,  the  Sacred  Love-Pledge,  in  1  Vol. 

In  a  few  days  will  lie  published,  A  Help  to  Professing  (Christians 
in  judging  their  Spiritual  State  and  (Irowth  in  Grace.  Hy  the  Rev. 
John  Harr,  Author  of  “  The  Scripture  Student’s  Assistant,”  Ike, 

In  the  press,  loth  Edition,  corri'cted  and  greatly  improved,  of  an 
IntrrHluetitm  to  Mensuration  and  Practical  (reometry,  w'ith  Notes 
containing  the  reason  of  every  rule.  Hy  .John  Honnyeastle,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Windwich. 

Mr.  William  Ilowitt  has  in  the  prt'ss,  a  series  of  Traditions  of  the 
most  ancient  time's,  containing  The  Pilgrimage  of  Partika  ;  Nichar; 
The  Exile  of  Heaven  ;  Istran  the  Demoniac  ;  The  Avenger  of  Hlood, 
and  Tidal  King  of  Nations. 

In  the  press,  A  Philosophical  Estimate  of  the  Controversy  respect¬ 
ing  the  Divine  Humanity.  Hy  John  Abraham  Hemud,  Esq.  Author 
of  “The  Descent  into  Hell,”  a  Poem. 

In  the  press,  A  Panorama  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs,  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  Sjmt.  Hy  J.  Pitman,  Esq.  The  Panorama 
will  l)e  accompanied  w'ith  a  description  of  the  Principal  Buildings, 
and  nn  Accmint  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  ^kc.  The  whole  to  be  folded  in  a  neat  case  of  portable 
dimensions. 

In  the  press,  Leigh’s  Guide  for  Travellers  through  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  with  a  minute  Description  of  the  Wye.  Illustrated  with 
a  correct  ^lap,  &c. 

Mr.  Rolierts  of  Llwynrhudol,  is  preparing  for  publication,  The  Welsh 
Interpreter,  containing  a  concise  v^ocabulary  and  Useful  Phrases,  on 
the  plan  of  Blagdon’s  French  Interpreter,  to  oe  comprised  in  a  portable 
volume. 

Mr.  Condcr’s  “  Italy  ”,  in  three  volumes,  may  be  expected  to  appear 
^•jrly  in  the  month  of  I^Iarch,  the  greater  part  having  already  passed 
through  the  press. 
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Art.  X.  WORKS  UKCFATI.V  mU.ISHF.D. 


BIOORArHV. 


.\  Mfinoir  of  the  Life,  Writing*,  and 
Corrr»pt»ndeoce  <»f  James  Currie,  Af.I)., 
K.H.S^  of  lJvcr\NH)l,  Fellow  of  the  Koval 
ColWge  of  Physicians,  Kdinburgh,  of  the 
I^mdon  Medical  Society,  Stc.  Kdited  by 
his  Son,  William  Wallace  Currie.  ^  vols. 
Svu.  1/,  Hi. 

llic  Annual  Biography  and  t'lbiUiaiy'  for 
the  year  ISSI,  containing  Memoirs  of  Cc- 
li'brated  Persons  who  have  died  in  18ti9-80. 
Hvo,  lAs. 


rDUCATlON. 


An  Abridgment  of  /uinpt's  I.atin  (>ram<- 
niar,  for  the  use  of  Sv'hools.  By  the  Hev. 
J.  Kenrick.  M.A.  85.  bound. 


Memoirs  of  the  Adairs  of  Crn'cce;  con¬ 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Military  and 
Political  K vents  which  ix’curred  in  iHiJS, 
and  following  years,  with  various  Anectlotes 
of  l.,«)rd  Byron,  and  an  Ai'count  of  his  last 
Illness  and  Death.  By  Dr.  Julius  Millin- 
gen.  Surgeon  to  the  Byron  Brigade  at 
Missolonghi,  and  to  the  Ctreek  Army  in 
Western  tlrcece,  Pclo|H)nnesus,  &c.  Hvo, 
10s.  6*L 


MlsC  ELLA  K  SOLS. 


sociation  for  the  Suppression  of  Intmpcr. 
anre,  June  8ih,  IH.SO.  8vo.  t»<f. 


The  Arguments  advanced  against  the 
Enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  considered,  in 
a  Series  of  lanteis.  By  Francis  iietiry 
CtoUisinid. 

V'cstivals,  (tames,  and  Amu. sen  tents,  An- 
(lent  and  Modcriu  By  llorscv  Smith, 
F.sip,  Author  of  **  Brsmbietye  House,**  Ac., 
forming  the  hfth  number  of  the  National 
Library.  Small  8vo.  Neatly  bound,  with 
l*late!!.  tU. 

Screech  of  Mr.  William  Collins  at  tlie 
first  Public  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  .\s- 


TMrOIOOT, 


Tlie  true  Nature  of  Christ’s  IVrsoa  id 
Atonement  stated,  in  reply  to  the  unsenp 
tural  View*  of  the  Kev.  K.dwar«l  Irriw 


**  On  the  Unman  Nature  of  Christ,*  B« 
William  Crwrick.  I^mo.  .*>*. 

Christian  I'atriotism ;  or  the  Dsty  d 
Christians  towards  their  Country  at  tie 
pre*<*nt  ('risis;  a  Sermon  deliverwl  intW 
C'ongrrgational  Chapel,  ('olchester.  Br 
Henry  March.  Ittmn.  Vui. 

A  Country  Kci  tor’a  Address  to  kit  Pir* 
idiiuners,  at  the  close  of  the  twentydMk 
year  of  his  Ktaideix-e  among  tlirni,  Wfk 
Keference  to  the  di.stnrl»ed  .State  of  tW 
'Hines.  Hvo.  S«Tond  (‘dition.  Gd. 

A  Ia»tter  to  his  Parishioners  on  the  Dw 
turbances  which  have  lately  occurred.  Bv 
a  Country  l*aator.  12ino.  or  Is.  li 
jx?r  dozen. 

.\  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Civil  (1W» 
dice,  preached  at  Kettering.  By  ThoMi 
'Poller.  Hvo.  lx. 

A  Ix‘tter  to  a  Conscientious  Advoiali 
for  Strict  Communion.  By  William  (Jiw 
vcr.  Sd. 

'Phe  Divine  Authority  and  Perpetsd 
Obligation  of  the  I.ord's  Day,  asserted  is 
seven  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Piridi 
('hurch  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  By  Dt* 
niel  Wilson,  M.A.,  Virar.  12mo.  <s.fld 

1  lints  illustrative  of  the  Duty  of  DimsiL 
By  a  Congregational  N  enconforiiik 
IHnio.  Is. 


TBAVELS. 


Journal  of  a  Nobleman ;  compriwnf  • 
Narrative  of  bis  TrareU,  and  of  bU  Bid* 
deuce  at  Vienna  during  the  ('ongTeta**>B 
numerous  Anecdotes  of  DiktinguisbcdOi^ 
racU-ra.  ^  vols.  Post  bvo. 
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